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Recently, I found myself standing in near darkness, my 
head and shoulders buried in the aluminum cavern of an 
HVAC duct, listening anxiously for other voices. I was 
participating in the final thesis show of my friend, Ginny 
Huo, a sculptural art student who just received her master’s 
degree from the Maryland Institute College of Art, here 

in Baltimore. Her art installation (which you can see and 
read about in the following pages) consisted of a network 
of bright yellow HVAC ducts suspended from the ceil- 

ing with openings for participants and a stack of random 
messages on index cards. The concept was an artful game 
of “telephone” in which one person chooses a phrase from 
the stack of cards and then enters the HVAC to whisper the 
message to an unseen person in the compartment beside 
her, and soon... 

It sounds straightforward enough, but as I found myself 
standing in the darkness, unable to see any of the other 
participants, I suddenly felt uneasy and vulnerable. I didn’t 
have any sense of who would be taking part or whether 
they would actually join the act and not just stare at my 
headless torso. Even more unsettling was the difficulty I 
had differentiating the sounds of people speaking outside 
the HVAC from the voices inside the installation. Which 
conversation should I tune into? Though there was nothing 
at stake (for me) in this experimental performance art, my 
fear of failing, of being the broken link in the chain, was 
real, and my sense of isolation in this communal experience 
felt simultaneously surprising and familiar. 

As an editor and writer, thinking about how Exponent 
IT is situated within a much larger conversation about the 
lived experience of Mormon women is almost all-consum- 
ing. The conversation has always been unwieldy, but the 
dizzyingly democratic blogosphere and podcast-sphere 
have had an effect on my thinking similar to my moment in 
the air duct. With the conversation amplified by the addi- 
tion of so many voices, it can be hard to find the thread, the 
message we need to pass along to each other and those to 
come. What are the big questions Mormon women should 
be asking? What circumstances are we facing that really 
should be addressed? As a Mormon feminist, should I be 
placing more emphasis on the “Mormon” or the “feminist’’? 
Does being a Mormon feminist mean I simply support all 
women’s choices, or does it mean demanding that women 
have as many options to choose from as their male counter- 
parts? 

Returning to Exponent I/’s original mission—“‘to 
provide a forum for Mormon women to share their life 
experiences in an atmosphere of trust and acceptance” —I 
find some solace in the fact that just by sharing our stories 




















with each other, we are continuing to expand the defini- 
tion of Mormon womanhood. In this edition alone, we hear 
from women who have lived a wide variety of Mormon 
lives—from a woman exploring the painful dissolution of 
her temple marriage, to Heather Sundahl’s reflections on 
how reading Harry Potter with her children opened impor- 
tant gospel discussions, to a woman finding her way back 
to the Church after being excommunicated for adultery, to 
Natalie Prado and Deja Earley’s very different takes on be- 
ing single in the Church—one message comes through the 
din with perfect clarity: there are many legitimate paths to 
being an authentic Mormon woman and every one of them 
needs to be incorporated into the discussion. 

There’s nothing our editorial staff looks forward to 
more than when Exponent IT becomes the vehicle for new 
voices. Although it can be daunting to situate our stories 
in an ancient conversation about the purpose of women’s 
lives, Emily and I hope our readers and writers will contin- 
ue to pass along the essential ideas Mormon women have 
gleaned from their lived experience and believe our link in 
the chain of conversation will be made stronger for it. 

During the thesis show, when it was finally my turn to 
receive and pass along the message, I was surprised at how 
my voice quavered nervously as the words passed from my 
lips into the darkness. By the echo my voice left behind, I 
realized I had spoken too loudly, with far too much serious- 
ness in my tone. The delivery was flawed, but as I stood on 
my tiptoes to hear if the person in the next compartment 
would repeat the phrase, I couldn’t restrain a little smile. 
Hearing the phrase repeated after me, I was satisfied— 
though the words were in someone else’s voice now, I felt 
glad knowing the message was intact. 











Aimee Evans Hickman, Summer 2011 


Have a Letter to the Editors or a submission for 
Exponent II? Email us at editor@exponentii.org 








Maryland Institute College of Art, April 22, 2011 


by Ginny Huo 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Influenced by my fam- 


ily’s Korean stories, I am fas- 
cinated in the importance of 
speech and how stories are re- 
layed mimetically from one per- 
son to another and their ability 
to initiate.a change in behavior. 
As Roland Barthes describes in 
his book Mythologies, I am in- 
terested in “cultural studies of 
modern myths dictated,in a sys- 
tem of communication as a type 
of speech.” 

Although I was raised in 
America, my childhood “self” 
is “Korean’—having lived in 
Korea from 3-6 years old. My 
family’s process of assimilation 
into an American life has greatly 
impacted my work. I have found 
that my understanding of Ko- 
rean culture has been primarily 
through my mother’s cautionary 
stories. I was raised to believe 
that sleeping with an electric fan 
on in an enclosed space results in 
death from asphyxiation, eating 
sugar right after eating crabmeat 
creates a deathly internal pot- 
son, and stepping on cold floors 
without wearing socks causes 
infertility. The traditional Korean 
stories that I have heard from my 
mother had the unintended effect 
of making me anxious and pho- 
bic, but also had the fortunate 
effect of giving me continuous 
ideas for my sculptures. 








if form initial ideas for my work 
from my family’s experiences. From 
there, I discuss with other people to 
find out similar or contrary stories. This 
creates the necessity and importance of 
conversation in my work. I use basic 
forms of communication that are inte- 
gral parts of my sculpture to develop 
interpersonal relationships. Within the 
work, a central structure functions as 
a platform of interaction between the 
participants. This allows me to intro- 
duce the element of a barrier, accen- 
tuating nonverbal and/or verbal com- 
munication. I believe that creating a 
barrier—whether it is an actual wall or 
an implied limitation—composes an 
environment of contemplation by de- 
lineating a particular sense and allow- 
ing participants to share information in 
new creative forms. 





Through my sculptures, the 


participants connect and gather stories, 
transforming them into a socially ex- 
perimental experience. Influenced by 
Joseph Beuys concept of social sculp- 
ture, I reform static objects into inter- 
actions by which participants generate 
the work. Jacques Ranciére states in 
The Problems and Transformation in 
Critical Art, “Art no longer wants to 
respond to the excess of commodities 
and signs, but to lack of connections.” 
In sharing Ranciere’s idea, I seek to 
create unusual circumstances for cul- 
tural exchange and sites of metacom- 
munication. The awkward situations 
that the participants face in the work, 
create a vulnerability that connects 
them to each other—perhaps it is only 
through this awkwardness that we find 








ways to assimilate. m 
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Anonymous 


Dr. Strangelove 

Why we fight is as inexplicable 

As conjoined twins. 

A simple scientific explanation 

Of mutated chromosomes 

Or the hand of God 

Teaching the world something they 
need to learn. 


Why we stay together is as 
inexplicable 

As conjoined twins 

Terrified to be separated 

To risk losing one’s life 

Or worse... to survive alone 

Forever feeling the loss of a 
phantom limb. 


Tonight is the third night in four days 
that my husband and I are sleeping in 
separate rooms. There are two sides to 
every story, just like the two beds we’ve 
respectively been sleeping in. He’ll say 
I’m crazy. I'll say he just doesn’t care 
enough. We’re both a little bit right. 

I’m so sick of everything. School. 
Work. Money. When to have kids. 
Where to live. After a year of marriage 
therapy, we still cannot talk about any- 
thing without erupting into a fight. And 
on top of this, I don’t even think I want 
to be Mormon anymore. I just don’t 
know if I believe in it all. 

It makes sense that if I doubt the 
Church, he should doubt me. Perhaps 
unconditional love is a false notion in 
marriage. If I had unconditional love 
for him, then technically I would ac- 
cept that he doesn’t accept me and I 
would still love him. But I can’t. In the 
meantime, my resentment grows and 
my opinion of him withers- as I know 
his does of me. 





Inside the Actor’s Studio 

“Do you believe your marriage is 
irretrievably broken, with no chance of 
reconciliation?” 

I did everything I could to keep my 
emotions in check as I stood in front of 
a bearded judge who looked a lot like 
James Lipton from J/nside the Actors 
Studio. | was dangerously close to in- 
terrupting the proceedings with either a 
laugh attack, or a barrage of tears. Both 
extremes seemed equally inappropri- 
ate, yet justified. Getting divorced was 
surprisingly simple. We’d brought our 
signed papers into the courthouse at 8 
a.m., knowing that we’d see the judge 
the same day. What we didn’t antici- 
pate was that the courtroom would look 
just like a scene from Law and Order, 
and that twelve other couples would be 
waiting in front of us to have their mar- 
riages ended. 

The proceedings were interrupted 
when the judge had a friend come to 
visit. He called a recess, and they chuck- 
led as they walked out of the courtroom 
to chit-chat. Impatiently, I turned to R 
and said, “Lame. He’s making us wait 
while he’s chewing the sh** with his 
buddy.” “I don’t think that would taste 
very good,” R said as he corrected my 
euphemism and we started cracking up. 
It really wasn’t that funny, but at that 
moment it was the most hilarious thing 
anyone had ever said. We couldn’t stop 
laughing and tried to quiet ourselves 
down, which only made us laugh hard- 
er. Sitting in a room full of soon-to-be 
divorced people I thought, “Hey, look 


at us! We’re having so much fun right 
now. Maybe this is a mistake. Maybe 
we should stay together.” But then sud- 
denly, our names got called and there 
we were standing in front of James 
Lipton, swearing on a Bible to tell the 
whole truth, so help us God, and there 
he was asking us: “Do you believe your 
marriage is irretrievably broken, with 
no chance of reconciliation?” We both 
nodded solemnly and said yes. 


Saturday’s Warrior 

He ran past me one day in a BYU 
hallway, a whirl of dark curly hair and 
charisma. Our eyes met briefly and he 
smiled before running off while I was 
left swooning, “I’ve seen that smile 
somewhere before.” The first date led 
to a first kiss, accompanied by a full 
fireworks display and orchestra. It was 
exactly what I imagined love at first 
sight to be. I had found the handsom- 
est, funniest guy in the entire world. 
He was absolute perfection and I loved 
him. 

But there was a slight glitch in my 
fairy tale romance: He didn’t feel the 
same way towards me. While I thought 
we'd be engaged within a month, he 
didn’t even consider me his girlfriend. 
So we stopped seeing each other... un- 
til a few weeks later when he’d want 
to make out again, and I’d concede... 
until ’'d want a commitment, at which 
point we’d break up again. And so our 
cyclic saga of heartache began. After 
four years of on-and-off, he finally 
proposed, but I always felt like he mar- 





ried me for whoever Cinderella 
pretended to be ... not for who 
she really was. A decade later the 
clock struck twelve. My glass 
slipper is about 500 pages worth 
of journal entries. This one is 
eight years old: 
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R and I are officially done for 
good. I confessed to him about 
my past sins, and how I have 
finally repented even though I 
believed I would be kicked out 
of BYU. To me, it was worth it 
to be morally clean and worthy 
to marry a man like him in the 
temple, and I thanked him for 
being a motivation for that. He 
started crying after I told him 
this. He said he wished he want- 
ed to marry me, but didnt. He 
said he believed that in the pre- 
existence we had made a pact to 
meet each other and be friends per- 
haps for this exact reason, to help 
me to repent. He says he doesn t feel 
like I’m the one for him, but he knows 
we were supposed to be part of each 
other s lives. I’m glad he was honest. I 
can be satisfied believing that all of my 
feelings for him were based on maybe 
a premortal recognition, which is why 
I was so drawn to him in the first place. 
It all makes sense now. Heavenly Fa- 
ther knows what He’ doing, and He 
will take care of me. For some reason I 
was supposed to go through this expe- 
rience with R...and in the end I will be 
stronger. --March 2002 
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The First Wives’ Club 

We have been determined to stay 
best friends through our divorce. I con- 
stantly question the sanity of this; after 
all, you are supposed to marry your best 
friend, not divorce them. When I asked 
him for a divorce, I literally thought 
there was no love left between us. It 
took him a few days to think about it, 
but finally he agreed, and we came to 
the decision together. The way we’ve 
continued to communicate has been so 
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Dakota Girl by Jenica McKenzie, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


unusual for us and now, in our separa- 
tion, I’ve found affection for him that I 
thought had disappeared. He’s been so 
kind and sweet, and I feel so much love 
towards him. I wouldn’t want anyone 
to think horribly of him, and he feels 
the same way about me. 

Being Mormon it seems that di- 
vorce often gets reduced to simple ex- 
planations of infidelity, pornography, 
or loss of a testimony. I think this is 
why I feel this need to remain friends, 
to prove that people can divorce ma- 
turely and with mutual admiration and 
respect for each other, not simply be- 
cause one person was “bad” and one 
was “good.” When all else fails in dis- 
cussions with my Mormon comrades 
about why we’re ending our marriage, 
I retreat to the default answer: “This is 
a decision we’ ve both prayed about and 





we received answers that this was the 
right thing to do. Heavenly Father told 
us to get a divorce!” Try as they might, 
people can’t really argue with that. 
What is debatable, though, is sex. If 


you are sealed to someone in the 
temple for eternity, but divorced 
here on earth, does that mean you 
can still sleep with them? R and I 
have decided that yes, this is just 
fine. After all, God’s law should 
supercede that of man. At least, 
this is what we agree upon until 
he reminds me that it’s just phys- 
ical and doesn’t mean anything, 
or until I end up begging him 
to stay married to me. Then we 
decide sleeping together isn’t a 
good idea. He doesn’t want to get 
back together. He says he knows 
that we did the right thing. This 1s 
reassuring to me, and I make him 
promise that if he marries again, 
and our sealing actually does re- 
main intact into the next life, then 
at least I will get to be the first 
wife. 





The Family Man 
32 Franklin Ave 
You could have been 
the home we raised our family in; 
our dog could have peed on 
your Carpets, 
I could have stabbed holes into 
your walls 
to hang our memories of happily 
ever after. 


Divine intervention that you were 
not ours 
or a sad stroke of misfortune? 
What if Lot’s wife hadn’t 
turned around? 
We'd have one less pillar of salt, 
and no one would have learnt 
the lesson 
on the dangers of looking back. 


I’ve been doing very well about being 
positive and cheerful when talking to 
people about my failed marriage. Every 
now and then, however, a compassion- 
ate person will look at me intently and 
say, “Wow- that must be really difficult 
to go through,” and their empathy will 
snap the trigger on my tear ducts and 





my eyes will start to leak. The truth is, 
I’ve been getting panic attacks every 
night and I haven’t showered for about 
six days. Overall, P’ve spent the better 
part of the last six weeks on my bed, 
writing sad poems, looking through 
old photos, reading past journals, and 
sleeping— all to try to make some sense 
of how I got to this point in my life. 

I feel like our divorce should be 
pretty easy, and people love to reiter- 
ate these facts: We don’t have a lot 
of money to split up. We don’t own a 
house together. We have no children. 
No complications. 

But all this doesn’t change the fact 
that we had those dreams. We had all 
of our children’s names picked out. 
Our babies were going to run around in 
retro Adidas tracksuits and would learn 
how to breakdance before they could 
walk. Last year, we put an offer down 
on an amazing house that we really 
couldn’t afford. I still get emails from 
the real estate agent saying how he 
wants to help us find our dream home. 
I can’t help feeling like if the bank had 
accepted our offer, the complication 
of owning a home would have 
meant the divorce wouldn’t be 
so easy and maybe we would 
have never split up. 

Maybe the Church counsel 
to not wait to start a family 1s 
the right thing after all. Jump 
into the deep end or you’ll never 
learn how to swim. Then again, 
we might have drowned each 
other in the process. I think we 
already came pretty close. 


The Day After Tomorrow 

When one door closes 

they say another one will open. 

For each of us. 

So we split up our family 
emergency preparedness kit, 

dividing all the necessary items 
for two to one. 

You kiss me on the corner of 
my mouth 


the spot you once reserved as yours, 
now designated for good-bye. 

You are leaving, 

and I cannot tell you 

that this survival pack is too heavy 

for just one person to carry. 

You are gone. 

In front of me there is no door to open. 
Just cold, empty space. 


Gone With the Wind 

A few days ago, we said our offi- 
cial goodbye. He is moving back out 
West to a land of perfectly coiffed vir- 
gins, with boob-jobs covered by mod- 
est clothing. I think he will find one of 
them and live happily ever after. But I 
try not to think about that and instead 
remember that this is what I want. 

We go to P.F. Chang’s. It is fitting 
to end our relationship in the restaurant 
where he proposed. Plus, we have a gift 
card there, given to us by his parents 
for Christmas, just eight months ago. 
Who knew then that it would be used 
to mark this momentous occasion? I 
feel like a pendulum. He smiles and is 
sweet; he compliments how I look. My 





Salt Lake City, Utah 


heart flutters as I think how handsome 
he is and I suddenly wish we were to- 
gether again. He tells me how grateful 
he is for the past years with me, and 
how I have helped him become a better 
person and in his next relationship he 
will be able to take all of this with him. 
I swing away, reluctant to think about 
him with someone else. I start thinking 
how she’ll probably be blonde, a really 
good Church member, and will want to 
bear his children right away. His moth- 
er will love her. 

“Are we sure this right?” I find 
myself saying. “What if I just move 
back with you? Pll work on being less 
messy. And I’ll try to be better about 
going to Church.” 

I immediately hate how pathetic I 
sound. A roller coaster starts shooting 
up and down my heart. The people rid- 
ing it are screaming. It really hurts and 
makes my eyes start to water. 

“No. It wasn’t just that.” He shakes 
his head. “You know we just don’t 
work.” 

I nod, secretly relieved that he 
agrees, but also feeling very much in 
denial that this is the last time 
we may ever be together. We 
sit in silence for a little while as 
we eat our Kung Pao chicken. It 
still tastes as good as it did five 
years ago. Neither of us wants 
dessert. He has plans with other 
friends tonight and has to take 
off. I say, “Yeah, me too,” even 
though I don’t. We make prom- 
ises to keep in touch and hug 
goodbye. Later that night, alone 
on my bed, I go through my old 
emails from him, trying to re- 
mind myself that we just don’t 
work. 

I find this from November 
2007: 


So I had the weirdest dream last 
night. I dreamt that we both got 
arm tattoos. I got one on each 
shoulder and they looked hor- 
rible. I was trying to convince 





myself that I liked them, but it was 
like a really bad “Ave Maria” on one 
and an equally bad tribal tattoo on the 
other. I was so distraught over my tat- 
toos that I didnt register what kind of 
tattoo you had gotten. What a night- 
mare. I remember thinking, “Out of all 
the tattoos I could get, I got this one? 
Why didn tI get the one that I'd always 
wanted?”’ 


This sounds like something I would 
have written, but it is from an email that 
he sent to me. This 1s my ex-husband’s 
dream, not mine. And yet it comforts 
me, as does the presence of the Mother 
of Christ. 

Now, I think, we can both get the 
tattoos we always wanted. 





FIN 

In the end, the divorce was for the 
best. I’m in a much better place and I’m 
doing fine. This is what I keep telling 
myself. Sometimes, I not only believe 
with every fiber of my Mormon-born 
being that I am doing just fine, but that 
my cup actually runneth over. Other 
times, almost without warning, I find 
myself in a dark abyss. Not falling or 
flailing, but frozen, like fruit in Jell- 
O. Submerged, I am overcome with 
the discomfort of denial. It’s that same 
sinking feeling that strikes when you 
watch a film with a really horrible end- 
ing, and the credits appear while you 
are screaming silently inside: No, that 
can’t be how it ends! Not when I spent 
ten dollars on a ticket, and sat here 
for ninety minutes. Or three hours. Or 
maybe even ten years. Suspended aim- 
lessly in black gelatin, I can’t move 
forward or backwards. I see the lights 
have all come up, the curtains are now 
drawn and I’m the only one left in the 
theater, still staring at the screen, hop- 
ing for an alternate ending. 

If I stay here long enough though, I 
think a new film will eventually start. I 
just need to make sure it’s not the exact 
same one. 








The Voice of Esther 


by Dana Haight Cattani 
Bloomington, Indiana 


A few months ago, my ward’s Gospel 
Doctrine class had a lesson from the 
Old Testament manual on Daniel and 
Esther. The teacher, a white-haired 
octogenarian who might pass for a be- 
nevolent and more patient Moses, led 
the class through a lively discussion 
of Daniel: his brave refusal to eat the 
King’s meat, his powerful interpreta- 
tion of dreams, the drama in the lion’s 
den. Then the teacher noted that we 
were out of time and urged us to read 
Esther on our own. 

No one complained. Not even me, 
unless you count a pointed discussion 
I had after class with a bishopric mem- 
ber who happened to be present that 
day. I said that after 44 weeks about the 
exploits of men, Esther—aside from 
Ruth, the only female protagonist with 
her own named book and fully devel- 
oped narrative in all of scripture—de- 
serves her own lesson. Not for Esther’s 
sake, but for the sake of all of those 
women who sit patiently in Sunday 
School week after week, trying to liken 
the scriptures unto themselves and not 
having much luck. Wisely, he agreed. 
Then he went off to Priesthood Meet- 
ing, and I hurried to set up chairs for 
Relief Society as our words evanesced 
like steam from a whistling kettle. 

However, I did go and reread Es- 
ther, the story of a young Jewish wom- 
an who hid her identity and married 
King Ahasuerus, ruler of a vast empire 
from India to Ethiopia. When a trusted 
court advisor named Haman offered to 
donate ten thousand talents to the royal 
treasuries in exchange for permission 
to exterminate the Jews, King Ahasu- 
erus agreed. 

Esther’s uncle, Mordecai, asked 


her to petition the King on behalf of 
her people, but Esther demurred, and 
with good reason. Her qualifications 
for queen were not enumerated in the 
Bible, except to say that she “was fair 
and beautiful.” It seems unlikely the 
King consulted her on matters of state. 

Undeterred, Mordecai countered, 
“Who knoweth whether thou art come 
to the kingdom for such a time as this?” 
Chastened or emboldened, Esther com- 
mitted to help, noting simply, “If I per- 
ish, I perish.” She invited the King and 
Haman to a series of banquets. The 
King was pleased with her attentions 
and asked several times, “What is thy 
petition?” Finally, Esther asked that the 
lives of her people be spared. The King 
asked who would destroy them, and 
Esther said, “The adversary and enemy 
is this wicked Haman.” At the King’s 
command, Haman was hanged. 

Esther asked the King to reverse 
Haman’s order of extermination. The 
King did not, but he did send forth—by 
horse, mule, and dromedary—letters to 
every province granting the Jews the 
right to defend themselves. When the 
appointed day arrived, the Jews defeat- 
ed their enemies. 

The book of Esther is rich with les- 
sons, including the pragmatic truth that 
a beautiful woman who 1s the niece of a 
prominent religious leader and the wife 
of a mighty King has some influence. 
Esther’s wits and courage alone would 
not have been sufficient to prevent the 
massacre. Then, as now, women face 
obstacles to power, and for some, men 
may offer a shortcut to financial securi- 
ty, social status, and a public voice. Re- 
gardless of its accuracy, this lesson has 
limited application for good and great 
potential for harm. Of more general 
and constructive relevance 1s the lesson 

















Three Days of Esther, by Rose Datoc Dall, Ashburn, Virginia 


that when something is dangerous or 
wrong, it 1s appropriate—even essen- 
tial—that we take some action to pre- 
vent, correct, mitigate, or at least name 
the problem. We cannot be expected to 
fix the world, but we are not free from 
the responsibility to try. 

How, for example, do we respond 
when a lesson at church is troubling, 
misleading, or flat-out wrong? Do we 
speak up or do we swallow our con- 
cerns, not wanting to put the teacher on 
the spot or to appear cantankerous? In 
Relief Society, I once learned that God 
blessed the people of North America 
with dishwashers and dryers because of 
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their righteousness. My Primary-aged 
son was taught that dark skin is God’s 
way of keeping track of the descen- 
dants of sinners. My teenage daughter 
was told that somewhere in the Church, 
God 1s preparing a husband for her. My 
teenage son learned that it is important 
to do his home teaching because oth- 
erwise it will be his fault if one of his 
assigned charges becomes inactive. I 
learned that when the virtuous woman 
in Proverbs 31 makes fine linen and 
sells 1t to a merchant, she is doing com- 
munity service and certainly not earn- 
ing money to support her family. 
Frankly, I worry less about false 


doctrine than I do about hidebound, 
irresponsible, and senseless doctrine. 
Of course, these ideas are not doctrine, 
strictly speaking. Nevertheless, they 
borrow the mantle of doctrine when 
they are repeated in church meetings 
by teachers who are sometimes reading 
or extrapolating from assigned lesson 
materials. The solution to this problem 
cannot be ever-shorter, drier, and more 
prescriptive manuals. It can only be 
ever-more-thoughtful theology, peda- 
gogy, and culture. 

Toward this end, I try to pick my 
battles. It 1s a slippery slope from 
faithful counterpoint to rancorous dis- 
courtesy, and not every story or lesson 
warrants a contradictory demographic 
study or scientific rebuttal. However, 
some do, and to fail to provide needed 
feedback is to be complicit in sloppy 
thinking and miseducation. I have 
responded to concerns—politely, I 
hope—with comments during classes, 
private conversations with teachers or 
ward leaders, offers to teach, and frank 
discussions with my children at home. I 
have written to the Church Curriculum 
Department department (CUR-Devel- 
opment@ldschurch.org) with specific 
appreciation and suggestions regard- 
ing manuals. (If you write, expect to 
receive an anonymous response writ- 
ten in passive voice: “Updating these 
manuals has been considered but no 
direction has been given to proceed at 
this time.” Then write again.) Perhaps 
most important, I try to be lavish in my 
praise of rigorous, well-prepared les- 
sons, both with the teachers and with 
their organization leaders. My intent 
is to renew our traditions so that they 
might be more worthy of our own and 
our children’s embrace. 

In this effort, I believe I have both 
general and specific stewardships. In 
my most general role, I am a member 
of a community and a participant in 
classes and meetings. I have the right 
and responsibility to ask questions that 
nag me and to listen carefully as oth- 
ers do the same. When I have different 
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opinions or experiences, it is within the 
parameters of my stewardship to share 
them respectfully. Ours is a communal 
faith. That we sit beside others who 
hold different views should neither sur- 
prise nor upset us. Perhaps there is no 
better incubator for developing faith, 
hope, and charity than a Sunday School 
class. 

I have had other, more specific stew- 
ardships, as well. For example, when I 
was in a Young Women presidency, I 
was troubled by the lesson manuals’ si- 
lence on important topics such as sex- 
ual abuse, body image and eating dis- 
orders, stress management, depression 
and mental health problems, among 
others. With support from my bishop, I 
organized a panel discussion on sexual 
abuse and harassment. I called the par- 
ents to inform them of this upcoming 
topic, and they all expressed apprecia- 
tion. I invited three women from my 
ward to speak: a high school teacher, 
a middle school teacher, and a woman 
whose daughter had been sexually as- 
saulted. One of the speakers provided 
literature from a local women’s shelter 
about domestic violence and rape, and 
I asked the bishop to participate so we 
could highlight ecclesiastical as well 
as medical and community support for 
women in need of it. 

In my current calling as ward Re- 
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Christina in Blue, by Rose Datoc Dall 





lief Society president, I have a broad 
stewardship that includes, among other 
responsibilities, teaching. I requested 
nine teachers so we could have a rota- 
tion of different perspectives and de- 
mographic groups. (Since these wom- 
en only teach once or twice a quarter, 
many of them hold other callings, as 
well.) I hold in-service meetings twice 
a year. In forty-five minutes, I lead a 
discussion on some aspect of teaching, 
and then we go through the upcoming 
schedule of lessons while the teachers 
select the dates and topics they want. 
Once, we looked at a specific les- 
son and brainstormed ways to trans- 
form the provided outline into an actual 
lesson with a beginning hook, a brief 
exposition of the topic, open-ended 
discussion questions, and a conclusion 
that offers some fresh insight or hope. 
I encouraged the teachers to introduce 
some complication or tension into ev- 
ery lesson so that the sticky issues will 
emerge. I asked them to set aside fears 
about losing control during discussions 
and to practice squaring their shoul- 
ders, making eye contact, and say- 
ing “Thank you” when someone says 
something loopy, as eventually we all 
do. Adult learners do not need call- 
and-response questions. They need op- 
portunities to reconcile the old verities 
with first-hand contradictions. Women, 
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in particular, often crave social connec- 
tion as much as spiritual edification. 
Meaningful, engaging Relief Society 
lessons must reflect these needs and 
values. 

I place special emphasis on stories, 
which I consider the only real teach- 
ing tool. Teachers who tell an engag- 
ing personal story own the room, but 
teachers who read a loose chain of quo- 
tations and scriptures can barely muster 
focused eye contact from even the most 
tolerant and long-suffering among us. 
Canned, brazenly manipulative stories 
are worse than no stories at all, because 
they undermine the legitimacy of the 
enterprise and talk down to the class. 
Vibrant stories, even the made-up ones, 
have emotional integrity. The charac- 
ters face some intractable issues, and 
their problems are not permanently 
dismissed but rather integrated more 
graciously (or disastrously) into their 
lives. The interpretation is fluid and 
adaptable through the ages. 

So it is with Esther. As a young girl, 
I thought of her as brave and strong like 
Jo March or Caddie Woodlawn or Anne 
of Green Gables, setting people straight 
and righting wrongs as necessary. Later 
I came to view her as a female Daniel, 
taming palace intrigue as he tamed the 
lions. Sometimes, I think of Esther as 
the painter Minerva Teichert depicted 
her, with a sober, even gaze masking 
nervousness. This time, I find myself 
focusing on Esther as a woman sharply 
constrained by her setting. She has no 
standing to affect policy or override a 
trusted male advisor like Haman. In 
her story, no hungry lions refrain from 
their predatory instincts, no transcen- 
dent being appears in a fiery furnace, 
no young women in the court refuse to 
eat the King’s meat and are commend- 
ed for their excellent dietary practices. 
Esther’s story contains no miracle but 
one: she speaks and is heard. 

I want to tell her story often, as we 
tell other problematic and important 
stories, but with this important corol- 
lary: You can’t be heard if you don’t 
speak. m 








Pauls epistles (often called pastorals) strengthened early Saints and uplift followers today. Sabbath Pastorals 
highlights women preaching and teaching from the pulpit from wards around the world. 


Four Gospel Lessons I’ve Learned from Harry Potter 


by Heather Sundahl 
Belmont, Massachusetts 


Growing up 1n a household of hardcore 
readers, I often heard the following: 
“Seek ye out of the best books words 
of wisdom; seek learning, even by 
study and also by faith” (Doctrine and 
Covenants, 88: 118). My parents took 
this to heart and, in addition to study- 
ing scriptures, they also strengthened 
their minds and faith by reading vast 
quantities of books and encouraged us 
to do likewise. It has been a blessing 
for me to pass this truth on my fam- 
ily. As a mom of four kids ages 12 and 
under, the books I have spent the most 
time with in the past decade have been 
the Harry Potter series by J.K. Rowl- 
ing. I have been amazed by the spiritual 
discussions these books have inspired. 
My daughter Georgia (now ten and on 
her second round with the series) and I 
agree that there are four gospel lessons 
that stand out for us. (I will avoid any 
spoilers!) 


I .Charity Never Faileth —Especially 
a Mom’s 

For those unfamiliar with the Harry 
Potter novels by J.K. Rowling, they 
tell the story of a young wizard and his 
adventures battling evil and champion- 
ing good. His nemesis is Voldemort, 
the Supreme Evil Being who seeks to 
kill baby Harry. Harry’s mother, Lily, 
dies trying to shield her young son, and 
this act of sacrifice creates a protective 
charm on the boy that Voldemort can- 
not penetrate. 

Albus Dumbledore, who serves as a 
mentor and friend to Harry, explains it 
this way: 


Love as powerful as your mother 8 for 
you, leaves its own mark. ... To have 
been loved so deeply, even though the 
person who loved us is gone, will give 
us some protection forever. (Book 1, 


pg. 216) 


We are buoyed up by the prayers and 
love of those around us, especially our 
mother’s. Speaking of the Harry Pot- 
ter novels, Jeffrey Holland echoes this: 
“But fundamental to the message of the 
books is the idea that children don’t 
— indeed, can’t — fight their battles 
alone. In fact, the one gift that saves 
Harry over and over again is the love 
of his mother, who died protecting him 
from evil.” (“Let There be Light,’ May 
2006) 

In Harry Potter, as in the Gospel, 
we are not only blessed and protected 
by the love of those around us, but also 
by our ability to love others, accord- 
ing to the second great commandment. 
Dumbledore is repeatedly reminding 
Harry of this: 


You are protected, in short, by your 
ability to love! .. . The only protection 
that can possibly work against the lure 
of power like Voldemort’s!” (Book 6, 
pg. 511). 

That which Voldemort does not val- 
ue, he takes no trouble to comprehend. 
Of house-elves and children’s tales, of 
love, loyalty, and innocence, Voldemort 
knows and understands nothing. Noth- 
ing. That they all have a power beyond 
his own, a power beyond the reach 
of any magic, is a truth he has never 
grasped.” (Book 7, pg. 709) 


The apostle Paul knew that all abilities 
pale in comparison to the gift of reflect- 


ing Christ’s love: ( 

Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not char- 
ity, [am become as sounding brass, or 
a tinkling cymbal. And though I have 
the gift of prophecy, and understand 
all mysteries, and all knowledge; and 
though I have all faith, so that I could 
remove mountains, and have not char- 
ity, IT am nothing. . .Charity never fai- 
leth. (1 Cor. 13) 


To love, and be loved, is a powerful 
gift. 


2. Agency Rocks 

Another important theme _ that 
Rowling explores is the importance of 
choice. As Mormons, the two stories 
we tell about our beginnings center on 
our agency. The War in Heaven was a 
battle over two plans. Satan’s version 
guaranteed our compliance with the 
Gospel. This plan would have taken 
away our ability to choose wrong. But 
if one can’t make a bad choice, then 
one can’t truly choose the right either. 
In contrast, the Savior’s plan allows us 
to learn and grow and hopefully make 
the decisions that will bring us back to 
our Father. 

Likewise, our creation story also 
centers on the blessings of choice, even 
when they bring us pain. I love Eve’s 
testimony of agency in Moses 5: 11: 


And Eve, heard all these things and 
was glad, saying: Were it not for our 
transgression we never should have 
had seed, and never should have known 
good and evil, and the joy of our re- 
demption, and the eternal life which 
God giveth unto all the obedient. 
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In the Harry Potter novels, Rowl- 
ing explores the idea that our choices 
greatly define us. When Harry 1s dis- 
couraged by the limitations of his magi- 
cal knowledge, Dumbledore wisely as- 
sures him that “It is our choices, Harry, 
that show what we truly are, far more 
than our abilities.” (Book 2, page 333) 

Even with Dumbledore’s advice 
about agency, Harry is haunted by a 
prophecy that declares Harry to be the 
Chosen One and pits his life against 
Voldemort’s. He is often resentful of 
what he feels is his foreordained lot. 
But over time, he comes to understand 
that he always has a choice. He may not 
be able to choose his circumstances, 
but he can always choose how he reacts 
to them. By the end of the sixth book 
in the series, he knows what he needs 
to do, not because it was prophesied, 
but because he chooses to act. He has 
agency, and it brings him courage as 
he envisions doing battle with the Dark 
Lord. 


It was, he thought, the difference be- 
tween being dragged into an arena to 
face a battle to the death and walk- 
ing into the arena with your head held 
high. Some people perhaps would say 
there was little to choose between the 
two ways, but Dumbledore knew—and 
so do I thought Harry, with a rush of 
fierce pride, and so did my parents, 
that there was all the difference in the 
world. (Book 6, pg. 512) 


On this idea of agency, let me add the 
advice Dumbledore shares with Harry 
and the other students in Book 4. Dif- 
ficult times lie ahead. Soon we must all 
make the choice between what is right 
and what is easy. Even with this good 
advice, we sometimes choose wrong, 
which leads me to my next point: 


3. People Deserve Second Chances 
Rowling’s novels, like real life, are 
peopled by imperfect souls in need of 
redemption. There’s Lupin, the gentlest 
man around, until the moon is full; the 
Potions teacher Snape, who is haunted 
by an act of disloyalty that caused the 
death of his truest friend; Hagrid, the 
game keeper who can’t quite keep a se- 
cret; and Slughorn, who is desperate to 
never share his. These are but a few of 
the troubled souls to whom Professor 
Dumbledore gives second (and third 
and fourth) chances. Even Draco Mal- 
foy, Harry’s classmate nemesis, is of- 
fered compassion, and when his actions 
take him down a dark path, Dumbledore 
is willing to make great sacrifices to en- 
sure that Draco does not make mistakes 
that will damage him permanently. In 
the final novel, we learn that Dumb- 
ledore himself, the great dispenser of 
fresh starts, is not without flaws and 
knows the value of forgiveness because 
he is also looking for grace. Like good 
people everywhere, he has learned to 
grant others what he most desires. 
Another subheading for this section 
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could be “I believe in the Atonement.” 
I love reading the New Testament. Just 
about every person that Jesus comes in 
contact with needs healing in one way 
or another. He heals the lepers, raises 
the dead, and forgives the sinners. He 
gives second chances to those that 
ask—and those that don’t. I love these 
stories, yet I must admit there are recip- 
ients of his forgiveness that I begrudge. 
The soldiers who seem to take pleasure 
in Christ’s suffering don’t deserve for- 
giveness. But they need it. The truth 
is we are all of us saints and sinners, 
wizards and werewolves, and in need 
of second chances. 


4. Don’t Leave Anybody Behind 

Anyone who has read the novels 
or seen the movies knows that though 
Harry is the title character, his friends 
Ron and Hermione are indispensible 
to the stories. When Harry 1s literally 
locked into his room by his uncle and 
aunt, Ron and his brothers arrive to 
break him out. When Hermione has 
hidden in a bathroom because the boys 
hurt her feelings, they defy teachers’ 
orders and battle a mountain troll to 
go after her. Friends stick together. It’s 
hard to imagine Harry accomplishing 
much without the aid of his friends. 

In every book there are instances 
where characters risk their safety to go 
back for someone in need. What touch- 
es me most is that many times the per- 
son they go back for is a stranger, and, 








sometimes, even an enemy. I love in 
the fourth book when Harry is willing 
to risk losing the tournament to go back 
for Fleur Delacouer’s sister, whom he 
has never met. We learn in the third 
book that James Potter saves his ene- 
my Snape from a werewolf. And when 
a dark wizard refuses to let his house 
elf die for the Dark Lord, I got a little 
teary. Rowling’s novels remind me that 
loyalty and sacrifice are important and 
that no one should be left behind. Noth- 
ing justifies turning one’s back on a fel- 
low human being (or Kreacher, as the 
case may be). 

This idea that we are responsible 
for each other pervades the novels. In 
speaking about the invisibility cloak 
that Harry inherited, Dumbledore re- 
veals that its “true magic...of course, 1s 
that it can be used to protect and shield 
others as well as its owner.” (Book 7, 
pg. 716) I learned about the impor- 
tance of taking responsibility for others 
while on a study abroad in Israel. 

We were climbing Mt. Sinai in Jan- 
uary in the middle of the night, trying 
to get to the top in time to watch the 
sunrise. The early risers and fast climb- 
ers were already at the top; the rest 
of us were scattered up and down the 
steep mountain. I didn’t start out caring 
if I made it in time for daybreak, but 
as I climbed I changed my mind and 
started to kick it into gear, determined 
to see the dawn. As is often the case, 
when the terrain got tough, I started to 
pray. The trail got steeper and when I 
looked behind me to see how far I’d 


come, I was surprised to see so many of 
my classmates behind me. It was early 
in the semester, so most of them were 
just faces to me at that point. We were 
all cold and tired and trying to get to the 
same place. My heart swelled and as I 
resumed my climbing, my prayer shift- 
ed from “Help me make it” to “Help us 
make it.” 

That small shift in pronoun, from 
the singular to the plural, transformed 
my ascent. I felt revived and started 
to make some real progress as the sky 
went from black to pink. But my own 
desires didn’t mean as much to me 
now. I turned and started to pass on 
words of encouragement to the people 





by Mary Roberts Smith, Orem, Utah 








below. We started a relay of advice: 
“Rocks loose on left, stay to the right.” 
or “Watch out for the ice on this spot!” 
And sometimes simply, “Keep going!” 
The sky brightened as we literally 
crawled our way to the top. I made it 
up with time to spare and several of us 
helped the last climbers make the as- 
cent. Twenty years later, I can’t recall 
the sunrise from Mt Sinai. I’m sure it 
was beautiful, but not as beautiful as 
the faces of my new friends. We are all 
dependent on one another. 

Sometimes I feel a little bit guilty 
that my family does not take as much 
pleasure in reading the Book of Mor- 
mon as it does in reading Harry Pot- 
ter. Over the years during scripture 
study, nobody has ever said, “CCome on 
Mom—just one more chapter, please!” 
But as the Thirteenth Article of Faith 
proclaims, we are to seek out the things 
in life that are virtuous, lovely, and 
praiseworthy. And I know that in our 
discussions on charity and repentance 
and agency and inclusion, we have 
learned more about being Christ-like, 
bonded as a family, and strengthened 
our testimonies. It’s been like magic. 
Only better. m 
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Shaylyn Romney Garrett on American Grace: How Religion Divides and Unites Us 


by Marci Evans Anderson 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


I always love the idea of reading non- 
fiction, but often the lack of plot, te- 
dious details, and cumbersome re- 
search slows me down. American 
Grace: How Religion Divides and 
Unites Us by Robert D. Putnam and 
David E. Campbell 1s the exception to 
my experience. The authors draw upon 
comprehensive surveys conducted on 
religion and public life in America, as 
well as a dozen in-depth vignettes of 
diverse congregations, to delve into a 
gripping discussion about what lies at 
the heart of religious issues in America 
today. 

According to Putnam and Camp- 
bell, America experienced three seis- 
mic shifts in the twentieth century that 
changed the religious landscape. They 
argue that religious observance tanked 
in the 1960s, followed by a conserva- 
tive reaction that resulted in the rise 
of Evangelicalism and the Religious 
Right in the 1970s and 1980s. Since 
the 1990s, their research shows that 
younger generations have been aban- 
doning organized religion entirely as 
the marriage between faith and con- 
servative politics has strengthened. As 
the ranks of religious conservatives 
and secular liberals continue to grow, 
the number of religious moderates in 
the middle 1s dwindling. 

While I feel the entire book is fas- 
cinating, two sections in particular 
might be of interest to the Exponent 
IT audience. First, the authors studied 
how religion interacted with the revo- 
lution in women’s rights and second- 
wave feminism. Their research shows 
that though women are dispropor- 
tionately more religiously engaged 
than men, “just because religion is, 
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in this sense, a feminine sphere does 
not mean that is a feminist sphere.” In 
reality, the more religious a woman is, 
the less feminist she tends to be and the 
more committed she is to traditional 
gender roles. The research also shows 
that Mormons are the least likely of all 
surveyed religions to be in favor of al- 
lowing female clergy or giving women 
a bigger role in church. 

The second section of interest is the 
discussion on religion and politics. The 
authors argue that when “the most high- 
ly religious Americans are likely Re- 
publican [and] Democrats predominate 
among those who are least religious,” a 
God-gap between political parties en- 
sues. This section artfully analyzes the 
wedge between religious and nonreli- 
gious voters as well as ways in which 
individuals connect their religion to 
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politics. The authors examine how, 
over several decades, sex and family 
issues have shaped and strengthened 
the conservative religious-political co- 
alition. While Mormon congregations 
are urged to vote from their own con- 
science, the research indicates that reli- 
giosity and identifying with the Repub- 
lican Party are often linked. However 
the data also shows how religiosity and 
politics have changed dramatically 
over the past fifty years, leaving room 
to consider how the religious-political 
connection will continue to shift over 
time—a _ hopeful sign for Mormons 
who identify both as religious and lib- 
eral. 

Shaylyn Romney Garret, a friend 
and Exponent II sister who led all of 
the field research for American Grace, 
was responsible for visiting each of the 
congregations in the book and writing 
vignettes about each. What follows is 
a brief interview with Shaylyn about 
her experiences and contributions to 
American Grace. 








Q. While conducting your research, 
did you find it difficult to get respon- 
dents to open up to you and speak 
candidly about a sensitive topic like 
religion? 


A. I found that the religious people 
I met were quite skeptical of me as 
an intellectual—as a representative 
of the type of institution that has a 
reputation for questioning what is 
most dear to them. However, as they 
came to realize that I was not only 
a social scientist, but also a person 
of faith, it became easier for them 
to open up and share their feelings 
about what they believe and why 





they behave the way they do. Getting at 
those questions is, of course, the heart 
of the American Grace project. 

That said, it was also wonderful for 
me to be having these conversations as 
an impartial researcher. It allowed me 
to accept other religions entirely on 
their own terms, without any inclina- 
tion to compare, or worse, convince. 
Starting from a place of objectivity 
can be an extremely important part of 
interreligious dialog, and something 
that many religious people forget when 
they begin a conversation with some- 
one of another faith. 


Q. The research from the Faith Matters 
Survey shows there are very few “re- 
ligious liberals.’ What makes religious 
liberals so unique and what are the 1m- 
plications? 


A. As a religious liberal myself, I can 
attest to the fact that, as the research 
confirms, it can be a lonely road. This 
is something that has often puzzled 
me—not just in the context of this re- 
search, but throughout my life. 

My research and writing for Ameri- 
can Grace has impressed upon me the 
need for religious liberals to develop a 
voice, and to forge a third path between 
the two false poles of the culture wars. 
In many ways, religious people have 
allowed their political discourse to be 
hijacked by a few loud and extreme 
voices, which may reflect some of their 
views, but certainly not all. Religious 
liberals need to work to reintroduce 
a level of nuance to the political con- 
versation that will allow us to see the 
common ground on which all religious 
people—liberals and conservatives— 
are standing. 


Q. Putnam states that one of the rea- 
sons Americans are so religiously toler- 
ant, is due to the fact that many people 
are in interfaith marriages. However, 
the research shows that Mormons are 
much less likely to intermarry than 
many other religions. Does the research 
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seem to implicate that we are less toler- 
ant than people of other faiths? 


A. I think it’s fair to say that we are 
more insular than people of other faiths. 
Does that make us less tolerant? There 
is a mountain of sociological research 
(American Grace included) that proves 
that contact with unlike individuals 
increases understanding and tolerance 
of differences. I think this 1s an area in 
which Mormons have a lot of room for 
improvement. We draw a lot of strength 
from our in-group focus, but I think 
that making efforts to turn outward and 
not just “understand” people of other 
faiths, but incorporate them into our in- 
ner circles, 1s vital. 

Lacking sustained and significant 
contact (1.e., relationships) with people 
of different faiths can make us socially 
and religiously myopic. There is so 
much strength and variety of faith in 
the world, and I believe we can draw 
on it as Mormons to draw us closer to 
our own spiritual goals. Doctrinally, we 
are asked to seek virtue wherever we 


find it, and to acknowledge and respect 
truth and goodness in all its forms. In 
my opinion the best, and maybe only, 
way to do this is to enrich our lives with 
real, vital interreligious relationships. 
Q. Putnam makes a case for how reli- 
gion both unites and divides. I’m sure 
most people have experienced that in 
their own lives. What are some specific 
ways in which you saw religion as a 
unifying force? Any thoughts on how 
we might be able to bring that to our 
own congregations? 


A. I think the best examples I saw of 
religion as a unifying force came in the 
form of religious peoples’ response to 
need. I had the chance to attend a prayer 
meeting at Trinity [Church] in Boston, 
where not just prayers but donations 
poured out to help victims of Katrina. I 
saw Saddleback Church’s countless aid 
and outreach programs meeting acute 
needs in California. I saw members of 
the Beth Emet synagogue building af- 
fordable housing. I saw Bethel AME’s 
pastors using their influence to advo- 
cate for downtrodden peoples. 

For people who fear the role reli- 
gion plays in America, it’s important 
to remember these and the other count- 
less examples of outreach that religious 
congregations engage in. One of the 
most surprising statistical findings in 
American Grace is, of course, that re- 
ligious people are more generous than 
their secular counterparts. But, interest- 
ingly, the data suggests that this is not 
because of beliefs, but because of the 
social networks religious people form 
at their places of worship. Religious 
people are communing more—not just 
with God, but with others—and this 
seems to encourage more charitable 
behavior. 

As far as how we can bring more 
of this “uniting” force into our own 
congregations, I think it’s important to 
make sure we are not just focusing our 
care-giving on our families or fellow 
congregants. Mormons are, according 
to the research, the group most likely 





to give financially to both religious 
and secular causes. My hope is that we 
continue to push our sphere of giving 
outward. But we can’t just be opening 
our checkbooks to others. We need to 
be opening our lives as well by cou- 
pling our giving with an effort to break 
through some of the social insularity 
Mormons are often guilty of. 


Q. What was the most surprising thing 
you learned through your research? 


A. I would say the most surprising 
thing I learned was how little I knew 
about the variety of religious practices 
in America. I have always had many 
friends of different faiths, and have 
studied religion in a number of con- 
texts. However, in retrospect I realized 
that for years, and despite my diversity 
of friendships, I had known of different 
faiths but not much about them. It was 
only when I spent days and weeks ob- 
serving, asking questions, and making 
a sincere effort to comprehend other 
faiths that my understanding and ap- 
preciation of them really grew. 

As a researcher, of course, you are 
always trying to understand what re- 
spondents say about themselves in the 
context of what they do and what you 
observe about them. Stepping inside a 
church or a synagogue—sitting at the 
back of a meeting or tagging along to 
a social event—is what starts to pull 
the curtain of misunderstanding back. 
And if there is any hope of religion 
“uniting” us, this is where it begins. Of 
course, the average person won’t have 
the chance to attend hundreds of meet- 
ings, and tag along to a month’s worth 
of social events, as I did, but opening 
the door of understanding is as easy as 
opening the door of the church or syna- 
gogue or mosque around the corner. If 
you’re curious about what’s going on 
in American religion today, go and see 
for yourself. = 





by Deja Earley 
Brighton, Massachusetts 


I’m one of six siblings, second to the 
youngest, and for many years I was the 
only one unmarried and childless. Be- 
ing the only single kid in a big Mormon 
family, participating in a belief system 
that orbits around the family unit, hav- 
ing most of my friends married and re- 
producing all around me, was wearing. 

It wasn’t as if I twiddled my thumbs 
and pined for a knight, either. At twen- 
ty-five, I was about to finish a PhD, but 
I vacillated between being glad about 
what I’d accomplished, grateful for my 
freedom and space and time, and ach- 
ing for a husband, frustrated that God 
had paved the way for me to get de- 
grees instead of babies. I was a spring 
chicken in the culture at large. But in 
Mormon culture, as absurd as it sounds, 
it felt like I was nearly washed up. 





While I was single, my sister mis- 
carried twins while on a family camp- 
ing trip in Idaho. At midnight, while 
all of us slept, she rushed to the port- 
a-potty, shoving her shirt in her pajama 
bottoms so her three boys wouldn’t 
wake to a trail of blood leading from 
their tent door. Her husband had to 
work instead of coming on the trip, so 
she passed much of the night alone. 


I was sound asleep in a one-man 
tent when my mother stood outside and 
called my name, sounding frantic. My 
heart was pounding before she told me 
what was going on. 

“Will you go sleep in Meesha’s tent 
with the boys? We have to take her to 
the emergency room. It looks like she’s 
miscarrying. She doesn’t want the boys 
to wake up alone and be upset.” 

I got out of my tent with my things, 
just in time to see the taillights of my 
parents’ car swing out of the driveway. 
Wedging my feet in my tennis shoes, 
I crossed the campsite to her tent, my 
adrenaline pumping and my heart beat- 
ing quickly. I was bleary from being 
jerked awake, worried about my sis- 
ter, worried about my nephews waking 
up and realizing I wasn’t their mom. I 
wondered what I would tell them. 

When I opened her tent, I saw that 
she’d only given herself a tiny aisle 
of space between the air mattress and 
the zip-around opening. It was a long 
way from my individual hovel. I bed- 
ded down and tried to relax, but I was 
still wired, and the ground made all 
my bones feel sharp. Noah, the four- 
year-old and the one sleeping closest 
to me, kept partially waking, whimper- 
ing a little. But each time I got up on 
my elbow to comfort him, anxious to 
play my role well, he was already back 
asleep. 

While I lay there, thinking about 
my sister, thinking about the tents full 
of families, listening to my brothers-in- 
law snore, I realized I was clutching a 
stuffed animal. And it was mine. 

There I was: my sister at the gory 
end of a pregnancy, my parents taking 
care of their grown child, my other sib- 
lings tucked in their tent houses with 
toddlers and pregnant wives, and I was 
posing as a mother, clasping a stuffed 
monkey to my chest. 





I wonder what to make of my 
sleeping with a stuffed animal, 
wonder if I was playing out what 
felt like my role. Sometimes it 
felt like I was infantilized from 
both sides: To be my age and 
a virgin in the culture outside 
the church meant I was imma- 
ture, underdeveloped, but there 
wasn’t really a place for me in 
the Church, either. The empha- 
sis 18 on families, on marriage, 
on the sanctity and righteous- 
ness of both enterprises. There 
was a feeling for me like I was 
a second-class citizen, not truly 
included. 

I remember sitting on a tiny 
chair on the stand during sacra- 
ment meeting, holding up big 
poster boards with the words to 
primary songs written on them, 
and feeling this gnawing, raw 
feeling that it took me halfway 
through the meeting to identify: I 
was lonely. And when I realized 
that, I realized I was always lonely 
at Church. That I never felt the Spirit or 
anything else as powerfully as I felt that 
loneliness: that my gaping loneliness 
was crowding God out, was crowding 
me out. 

There was something foolish-feel- 
ing about that loneliness. I think again 
of the camping trip, of my sister’s 
miscarriage, of the way I was alone in 
my tent versus the way she spent the 
night alone miscarrying. She’d likely 
say she’d have preferred my brand of 
alone, even if the only comfort was a 
stuffed monkey, but at the time I think 
I would have preferred hers. I think of 
my parents whisking her off, of the way 
my sisters and I took care of her boys 
in the morning, their hair messy and 
mismatched pajamas smelling sour, the 
way we set them up with cups of hot 
chocolate in camping chairs by the fire 
and attempted delicate ways of saying 
where their mother was, the way they 
looked at us and then watched for her, 
their eyes big and waiting. When she 
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returned from the hospital my sisters, 
mother, and I positioned a queen-sized 
air mattress under trees and stroked her 
hair and read books all morning. 

I was sad for her, sad to lose the ba- 
bies, but I felt like something had hap- 
pened to my sister. Nothing had ever 
really happened to me. 


The summer after my sister’s miscar- 
riage, a stray cat adopted me, then 
turned out to be pregnant—the sides 
of her skinny frame swelling out into 
a hard globe the size of a cantaloupe. I 
fed her, putting food on the front porch 
whenever she came around, wondering 
if I would keep the kittens when they 
were born. It was raining the day they 
were born, and when I found them hud- 
dled in a damp heap under the neigh- 
bor’s front steps, I couldn’t help but 
take them all inside. 

Once they were settled, I was 
moved by the sight of this little family 
in my space. I stood in the doorway of 
my bedroom where she had arranged 





them on the bottom shelf of 
a cabinet and watched them 
moving slowly, squeaking, 
their tiny faces bobbing up 
and down, and the mama cat 
presiding. 

But later, it was hard 
to sleep. Whenever she 
bathed them or inadvertently 
sat on their small heads, they 
squealed like piglets. Except, 
it was more than the noise. 
Propped up on an elbow to 
watch, I’d see all four babies 
attached to her side in a row. 
She’d stretch her paws out 
above the earnest nodding 
of their heads, spread out her 
claws, and all five of them 
purred like go-carts. 

Not having suckled 
anything, I couldn’t tell if 
those claws meant she was 
dying, or reveling in it. E1- 

ther way, I had this odd im- 
pulse to pull all of their suck- 
ing mouths off her nipples, to 
scatter the family. I couldn’t figure out 
why I was having aggressive impulses 
about kittens until I got up to get some 
warm milk and Tylenol P.M. Walking 
back to my bed, she followed me with 
her green eyes and I realized I was jeal- 
ous of the cat. Even with the Tylenol, I 
lay awake in bed, feeling ripe. 


The cats became a sort of stand-in fam- 
ily for me. I ended up keeping the moth- 
er cat and one baby, and that Christmas, 
instead of paying a cat-sitter, I paid for 
them to come home with me to Utah. I 
worried about bringing them, but they 
did a shockingly fine job of staving off 
the isolated feeling I usually get when 
I’m at home—the one I felt acutely on 
that campout. While all of my siblings’ 
children ran around at Christmas, the 
object of their attention and affection 
was my cats. It was almost like I finally 
had kids, and the cool kids, at that. The 
ones that everyone else’s kids wanted 
to sit next to. 





On the way back to Mississippi, I 
was waiting by my gate in the Atlanta 
airport. I had both cats in a single car- 
ry-on, so I was trying to wait as long 
as possible before I brought us all on 
board. Standing at the gate, holding 
my boarding pass, I watched a family 
behind me say goodbye. A man kissed 
his wife, then bent down to kiss his two 
kids—a boy and a girl, who were vis- 
ibly upset. They clung to him. His wife 
was stoic, as was he. I was wondering 
what situation could possibly merit a 
departure like that. I figured perhaps he 
was leaving the family—she was kick- 
ing him out or he had decided to leave, 
and so he and his wife were more angry 
than emotional, and the kids just knew 
their dad was leaving and would miss 
him. I thought this made decent sense 
until the tableau increased in intensity. 
When he carefully pulled his kids off 
his arm, they started screaming, “DAD- 
DY!! DADDY!!!! No, NO, DADDY!” 
They were hysterical, crying as he got 
in line behind me. 

I could tell he saw me watching, and 
I felt like I had to say something. I’m 
no good at talking to strangers, and I’m 
always sort of proud of myself when I 
think of something to say, so I turned 
around and said, “Looks like you have 
a pretty impressive fan club, there.” It 
was a Stupid thing to say. I don’t know 
why I said it. If anything has ever been 
none of my business, it was clearly that 
moment. 

He answered, “The army is ship- 
ping me off to Iraq. P’Il be gone for a 
year and a half.” I could see tears in 
his eyes then. His voice had cracked a 
little. He was trying hard not to lose it. 

My right arm was holding the 
carry-on with cats in it. It was suddenly 
very heavy. I didn’t know what to say, 
but I knew I needed to say something. I 
turned around and said, as sincerely as 
I could, “I’m very sorry.” And then, it 
seemed like the smart thing to do was 
to leave the man alone. We made our 
way down the jetway, me with my bag 
of cats, and this man walking behind 





me, emotional, quiet. I had been think- 
ing of my pets as children the entire 
month I had been in town. Now that 
seemed absurd. 

Still, several times throughout the 
flight I leaned down, opened the car- 
ryon just enough to pet one cat or the 
other, tugging their ears between two 
fingers, telling them, calmly, we were 
almost there. 


I’m married now, and though I don’t 
have kids, my perspective has changed. 
I’m sure I knew abstractly that 1t wasn’t 
true, but I think I believed marriage 
was the solution to all loneliness, to 
isolation itself, and of course it isn’t. I 
can say that there’s a sort of undercur- 
rent of peace about it, of being settled, 
of working on something that you plan 
on lasting. It’s just more real than I 
could have known, too. It’s the narrow 
aisle of space in my sister’s tent: sur- 
rounded by goodness, but at times a bit 
cramped. 

A year after we married, my hus- 
band Sam and I went to Europe on a 
delayed honeymoon. One evening, in 
Florence, we had dinner in a restaurant 
by the water. 





We ate bread and tomato soup out 
of square bowls, and talked about be- 


by Lili Hall 


ing married. I found myself saying that 
I felt sort of disappointed or lost, since 
my whole life there seemed to be these 
big surprises, these wrapped gifts that 
I was waiting to open, these mysteries 
in the wings. They make a strange pair, 
but I was thinking of sex and the temple 
ceremony: both were utterly mysteri- 
ous. Being in the dark about both made 
me feel so young and left out, but also 
caused me to anticipate them as mys- 
teries, as big surprises. 

“And I feel like I finally opened 
these big wrapped gifts, they’re a part 
of my life, and now ...” 

I trailed off, and he filled in, “You 
opened them up and they were shoes 
and socks.” 

I was afraid I’d hurt his feelings, 
made him feel like an old shoe. I said, 
“T don’t mean it’s boring.” 

“Neither do I.” he said. “I mean 
they’re shoes and socks, and now 
you’re expected to use them, to get 
walking.” 

I held my spoon halfway between 
my bowl and my mouth, astonished. 








That was exactly how it felt. 











by Natalie Prado 
Baltimore, Maryland 


“To love oneself is the beginning of a 
lifelong romance.” —Oscar Wilde 


I am thirty-one years old, an en- 
dowed and active member of the 
church, a woman, and unmarried. 

Single people in the Church, par- 
ticularly single sisters, are the ben- 
eficiaries of much compassion. I have 
been on the receiving end of comfort 
and encouragement by bishops, gen- 
eral authorities, and concerned ward 
members. I have been told that I am 
blessed—excuse me—“also”’ blessed, 
“also” an important part of the plan, 
“also” virtuous and useful. Women (al- 
ways and only women) tell me that I 
am beautiful and would make a great 
wife and mother. They tell me it’s not 
too late. Or, perhaps more realistically, 
they remind me that not all of us re- 
ceive this blessing during our mortal 
life but that I may marry and 
have children in the afterlife. I 
am treated somewhat delicately, 
as someone who has suffered a 
wound, rather like a widow. I 
am someone around whom oth- 
ers must tiptoe and watch their 
words. 

I have a secret, though. I am 
happy and content to be single. 

In the thirteen years since I 

became an adult, the main per- 
son I have taken care of is me. 
I cook for myself, clean up after 
myself, and comfort myself after 
a long day. I have been known to 
actually do so aloud: “It’s going 
to be okay.” I hold my own hand. 
Tuck myself in bed. “Everything 
is going to be all right.” 

I like myself. I think ’m 
smart, funny, and charming. I tell 
myself stories when I can’t fall 


As I child, I was frightened of many things that turned out to be, 

after all, not in the least dangerous or disagreeable. Perhaps 

no fear has as great a disaparity between what I perceived and 
the truth of the matter as the fear of remaining unmarried. 


asleep. I make myself laugh. I am a 
great admirer of my taste in literature, 
film, and television. I like all my same 
favorite foods. 

I am my own wife. 

Don’t misunderstand me—I am not 
always perfectly happy with myself. 
Like any relationship, we have rough 
patches. Things get stagnant, or obnox- 
ious, or tedious. I sometimes imagine 
myself with someone else: happier 


simply by being different. But those 
moments pass, and I find myself back 
with myself, my own best friend, my 
most comfortable and safe refuge. 
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Flying Girl Off the Path or I May Wander but I Am Not Lost 
by Rowena Murillo, Chelsea, Michigan 


No, I am not perfectly happy. But 
I am still happy, much happier than I 
would have ever guessed. 

A common term I heard growing 
up was the “maiden aunt,” which has 
recently become my favorite self-ter- 
minology. I am, after all, both of those 
things, and there’s nothing particularly 
wrong with either of them. 

Traditionally, American culture 
distrusts and mocks the single woman. 
We’ ve all played the card game where 
one terrible card is left at the end— 
the Old Maid. In the version I played 
as a child, she was a thin, sour-faced 








woman with her grey hair pulled 
severely into a bun, her mouth 
pinched in distaste, her eyes nar- 
row and accusing. Women who 
do not marry are called spinsters; 
literally, someone who spins for a 
living. Historically, women who 
did not marry were condemned 
to poverty, because they could 
not own property or work at most 
jobs without a loss of reputation. 
Spinning was something that 
could be done at home, in seclu- 
sion, to provide some sort of in- 
come. 

In France, a single woman 
over 25 used to be called a “Cath- 
erinette.” St. Catherine is the pa- 
tron saint who protects unmar- 
ried women, and her feast day is 
on November 24th. In your 25th 
year, if you were still unmarried, 
you had a large party on that day 
and wore a specially made hat. I 
think this is fantastic. I was never 
thrown a party for being single, 
nor was I ever given a special hat. 
After all of the bridal and baby 
showers I have attended in my life, 
I think it would be only fair. Even 
so, this wasn’t a celebration of spinster- 
hood: it was a superstition to try and 
get the women married. 

As a child, I was frightened of 
many things that turned out to be, af- 
ter all, not in the least disagreeable or 
dangerous. I was afraid of the base- 
ment stairs, closets, and car headlights 
as they passed my windows. As I grew 
older, those fears seemed immature 
and unwarranted, and I found stairs and 
closets and headlights to be useful and 
necessary to life, even comforting or 
pleasant. Perhaps none of those fears, 
however, has as great a disparity be- 
tween what I perceived and the truth 
of the matter as the fear of remaining 
unmarried. As a young person, it was 
such a horrible possibility that I could 
barely imagine a life without a family: 
living in solitude, dying alone. 

How do we perceive the spinster? 
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Love Is by Rowena Murillo 


What words are used to describe her? 
She is spiteful, sour, disappointed, 
prudish, sexless, conservative, sad, 
unattractive, dowdy, unfulfilled, ab- 
normal, pitiful, suspicious, lonely, and 
discouraged. She is perceived not just 
as a woman who has never married, but 
as a woman who has done nothing of 
value in her life, who has soured in her 
abandoned hopes. 

Instead, as I grew and began to live 
alone, I was astonished at how com- 
fortable and happy my life was. I never 
made a specific decision not to marry: 
it was something that just grew organi- 
cally out of my life. I have never fallen 
in love, nor had my heart broken. I 
have never been tempted to change my 
life for someone else. 

Would I be happier somewhere 
else? Is there any way to know? 

The single woman makes tradition- 


alists uncomfortable. I think she 
has been vilified and slandered 
because she represents a choice 
that threatens the established or- 
der. In the secular world, an enor- 
mous value is put on the ability 
of a woman to attract a man. The 
Church puts a comparative value 
on the ability of a woman to pro- 
duce children. Our Church culture 
often makes it feel like a woman 
who has not done this has failed. 
I have done neither. 
I could probably have children, 
but I am not permitted to do so. I 
am not, within the strictest rules 
of the Church, permitted to adopt 
or foster children. I am not even 
allowed to provide a child by sur- 
rogate for another couple, some- 
thing I genuinely wanted to do for 
a friend who was suffering with 
infertility. It’s astonishing how 
strong the impulse is for me to 
love children. When my toddler 
niece smiles, lisps my name, and 
reaches for me, it’s all I can do 
not to cry at how much I love her. 
I can be my own wife. I cannot be 
my own child. 
Outside the Church, much of the 
stigma of living as a single woman has 
lessened. We are no longer confined to 
the parental home, caring for aged rela- 
tives. We have educations and careers 
and ambitions. Many of the disincen- 
tives that society formerly placed on 
old maids have been lifted. However, 
single nonmembers are assumed to 
be having sex. That a woman would 
choose to reject marriage but also lead 
a chaste life is so antithetical to popu- 
lar thought that I have actually been 
warned that I would suffer psychologi- 
cal trauma from it. 

Within the Church, there are traces 
of the idea that women who have not 
married are still, somehow, immature. 
They are only half-formed. Their de- 
velopment has been arrested. There is 
something wrong with them. 

In the August 1971 Ensign, Elea- 





nor Knowles wrote an article entitled 
“A Look at the Single Person,” where 
she lists reasons that people remain 
unmarried, including “poor mental 
health” and “failure to assume respon- 
sibilities of marriage and parenthood.” 
She quotes a psychology professor 
from BYU, Dr. Elwood Peterson, as 
saying, “There are prospective mates 
around.... Those who really want to 
marry but don’t perhaps haven’t faced 
their problems realistically. Generally, 
such a person has a hangup—some- 
thing that causes it not to happen. The 
problem is to find out what this hangup 
is—to become aware of why you aren’t 
married—and to work on overcoming 
it.” He suggests counseling. 

More recent addresses in confer- 
ence and Church magazines have been 
more encouraging. In the August 2008 
Ensign article “Single and » 
Steadfast: Lessons in Hope,” 
Christine S. Packard and Wen- | 
dy Ulrich admitted that “some 
single adults are single by 
choice” and that “some experi- 
ence singleness as a happy and 
temporary state.” I’m relieved 
to hear that being single does 
not automatically make me 
mentally ill. I am permitted 
to be happy. They even allow 
me to be successful: “Getting 
married is not the sole defini- 
tion of success for singles.” 

At the same time, I feel 
like I am expected to take 
on a strange role within the 
Church community. I am a so- 
cial mother. I am supposed to 
be there to help all the other 
mothers with their work. The 
overriding theme of counsel 
on single womanhood is to 
lose yourself in service, espe- 
cially nurturing service. With- 
out children, we are certainly 
lacking fulfillment, right? We 
are therefore expected to be 
accessory mothers within the 
ward. I find this frustrating. I 


love being around children and having 
callings that put me with children, but 
I don’t like feeling particularly obligat- 
ed to serve them, simply because I am 
not a mother. I am under no illusions. 
I don’t think or pretend that these are 
my babies. They are just my friends of 
small stature that keep me young. 

I’m also not comfortable with the 
idea that as a single person, I am natu- 
rally prone to selfishness, which I must 
counteract with as much service as pos- 
sible. Eleanor Knowles condescend- 
ingly counsels, “Great satisfactions for 
women in particular lie in careers that 
also involve service to others, such as 
nursing, teaching, and social work.” I 
believe that a career involving service 
is very rewarding, but why more so for 
a single person than a married one, or 
for a woman than a man? 





Joy Is by Rowena Murillo 


Am I selfish, for enjoying so much 
my time to myself? As children, we like 
to pretend that when we are adults, we 
will be able to eat cookies for break- 
fast and stay up all night. As a single 
woman without children, I certainly 
could. Of course, I choose not to, but at 
the same time I don’t consult with any- 
one else about what to make for din- 
ner, or when to go to bed. I don’t have 
to get into discussions about vacations 
or finances or the proper way to fold 
laundry. I have unexpected and almost 
unilateral control over my own choices. 
If I want to delay dinner for two hours 
and go for a walk, I may. 

Last year, I bought my own house. 
I have never felt so powerful. It was, as 
they say, a fixer-upper, and I worked for 
hours each day, every day for weeks, 
to clean and repair it. It is mine in a 

sway that I can hardly put into 
words. It is partially that I put 
so much of myself into it, but it 
is also that it belongs to me and 
to nobody else. The responsi- 
bility of it is intimidating, but 
also immensely gratifying. I 
did this. And, I did not need a 
husband to do it. I did not need 
his money, I did not need his 
physical strength, and I did not 
need his protection. 

I cannot speak for every 
single woman in the Church. 
Many single women are hap- 
py, too—just like me. But I 
know others my age, or older, 
who curse the heavens and 
weep because they have been 
denied blessings they think 
they were promised. I see that 
I have been blessed more than 
I ever expected. I am my own 
rock. I lean on myself. I con- 
sult myself when I make a de- 
cision. I am whole in myself. 
I am my friend, my sister and 





my wife. im 





GLOBAL ZION 


Giving voice to the international and multicultural experience of women in the Mormon Church. 


Are All Children Children of God? 


by Chelsea Shields Strayyer 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Brother Boakye looked in our di- 
rection and asked point blank, “And 
what do you think, Miss Chelsea?” 
I welcomed the sweet recognition of 
English, but the sound of my name was 
startling. I was too busy trying to make 
sure I understood the debate to have 
formed an opinion on the matter. “I 
have never really thought about it be- 
fore” I replied. It was an honest answer. 

What had started out as a lesson 
on one of the most basic principles in 
all of Gospel Doctrine, “The Family,” 
had evolved into one of the most com- 
plicated and fascinating discussions 
I have ever had at Church. The first 
paragraph was titled “All Children are 
Children of God.” Having grown up 
in the United States, this foundational 
principle of the Mormon Church was 
something I, and most Church mem- 
bers, took for granted. I can imagine 
my “home ward” back in California 
having approached the same text by 
simply reading a couple lines from this 
paragraph and then quickly moving on 
to the next section. However, here in 
West Africa, we had spent the last 90 
minutes focused on this one concept 
and the question: Are all children the 
children of God? 

I was living in Ghana as a profes- 
sional anthropologist who spent my 
days seeking out and investigating 
indigenous knowledge. For some rea- 
son, I turned off this skill when I went 
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to Church. “All children can’t be chil- 
dren of God,” argued Sister Dworulu. 
“What about devil children?’ We were 
all seated in the open air classroom of a 
local primary school, huddled into the 
children’s desks of the rented build- 
ing. “If a fetish priest helps an infertile 
woman to get pregnant, is her child a 
child of God or of the devil?” Broth- 
er Mmemfri followed. The questions 
were coming in rapid succession now. 
“My cousin was barren. She went to 
an okomfo and she got pregnant. It 
was a good thing,” a new sister argued. 
“Sometimes those children turn out 
bad. Just you watch,” an older member 
challenged. It was in the middle of this 
debate that I was asked my thoughts. I 


hesitated. 

To an outsider this may not seem 
like a difficult puzzle, but to someone 
aware of the historical precedents and 
social repercussions, I was trapped. E1- 
ther I validated indigenous healers as 
a legitimate source of power and heal- 
ing (something that many Churches, 
including our own, have tried to dis- 
pel since the beginning of Christian 
missionaries coming to Sub-Saharan 
Africa in the Fourteenth Century), or 
I condoned the mistreatment and even 
infanticide of certain segments of the 
population based on cultural etiologies 
of birth and disease causation. 

By way of introduction, it is im- 
portant to understand that early Chris- 
tian missionaries denounced all indig- 
enous religious and healing practices. 
They taught that witchcraft didn’t ex- 
ist and that only Jesus Christ had the 
power to heal or save souls. Despite 
these protestations, most parishioners 
continued to attend indigenous ritual 
healing ceremonies, arguing that if 
Christian Churches don’t believe in 
witchcraft, how can they protect us 
from it? Because many parts of Africa 
are religiously pluralistic, (1.e., you can 
believe in Allah, God, Jesus Christ, Jo- 
seph Smith, Onyame , and lesser gods 
with no contradictions or mutual ex- 
clusivity), many people adhere to mul- 
tiple religions at the same time. Thus, 
many people have no problem going 
to Christian religions on Sundays and 
fetish priests on Wednesdays. “Why 
not have Jesus, Onyame, and Joseph 





Smith?” argued my friend Emmanuel. 
“Who wouldn’t want more help?” 

Over time, missionaries grew wea- 
ry of trying to combat indigenous reli- 
gious adherence. Witchcraft was such 
an integral part of people’s lives that 
Christian Churches could never retain 
members or get true converts, because 
they rejected and didn’t understand the 
power of witchcraft. Slowly, mission- 
aries began to acknowledge that witch- 
craft, sorcery, and fetish priests did ex- 
ist but subverted that power by arguing 
that these practices used the power of 
the devil. Christianity was, therefore, 
the only source of “good” power and 
could protect people from these “evil” 
practices. This concept has held its 
ground for a long time and many of the 
newer religions, like Mormonism, have 
not had to face these questions directly 
but have built upon the historical prec- 
edents of early Christian missionaries’ 
claims that indigenous religions and 
ritual healing ceremonies are associ- 
ated with “evil.” 

Yet, every once in a while there is 
a fundamental contradiction, such as 





the questions that arose in our Sunday 
school debate, “If all children are chil- 
dren of God, then how do you explain 
the children brought about by fetish 
priests? Either they are created because 
fetish priests use God’s power, and all 
children are children of God; or they 
are created with the devil’s power, 
which means that there are some chil- 
dren who are not children of God.” 

I fundamentally resisted this last 
possibility. West Africa has its own or- 
nate past, full of infanticide and “devil 
children.” Historically, babies born 
with deformities were immediately 
assessed and labeled “snake children, 
“bush children’, or “devil children.” It 
was believed they had been born with 
problems because family members had 
broken taboos like fishing on Wednes- 
days, sex in the bush, laughing at a 
pregnant person, witchcraft, etc. Since 
these babies weren’t “real” children, 
they could be left at the side of streams 
or in the bush to go back to their real 
homes. An increase in the number of 
hospital births over time amplified 
the number of physically handicapped 
children who survived in the popula- 
tion. While the overall treatment of 
handicapped individuals in West Africa 
is very specific to region and disability, 
judgment is usually based on the ori- 
gin of the handicap (1.e., was the family 
being cursed for something they did?) 
Armored with this cultural knowledge 
I shuddered to think what actions I 
would be promulgating if I agreed that 
some children were devil children. 
When I was asked directly, I stam- 
mered out something benign like “I 
think God loves everyone as His chil- 
dren, regardless of the circumstances of 
their birth.” 

Eventually, everyone in the class 
reached the conclusion that we don’t 
know where the power of the fetish 


priests comes from, but all children 
should be treated like children of God, 
“even those you expect are really bush 
children,” whispered the elderly lady 
sitting next to me. 

I laughed at my neighbors aside 
and felt really good about our Sunday 
School conclusion. On the difficult 
journey home—waiting for two taxis 
to fill up with passengers, traveling an 
hour on pot-holed roads, and walking 
a half mile in the red dirt— a thought 
crossed my mind. What if an obruni 
leader had been there today? What if 
they had asked a missionary with limit- 
ed cultural knowledge these questions? 
What if they didn’t really understand 
the Twi meanings or the larger implica- 
tions of these seemingly simple ques- 
tions? More importantly, I wondered, 
how often do I give my Sunday school 
answers without really understand- 
ing the context and personal history 
of those with a differing cultural back- 
ground from mine? 

Recognizing this hit me like the 
dense Harmattan winds of the West Af- 
rican winter that Sunday. Too often in 
our religion, we use the word culture 
to connote something superfluous, pe- 
ripheral, secondary, or changeable. We 
refer to the “culture of Christ” as some- 
thing that supersedes different ethnic 
and national cultures. While I agree that 
Gospel principles can reach beyond 
man-made boundaries, I think that this 
misunderstanding of the term “culture” 
threatens our ability and desire to seek 
out the best practices from societies 
around the world and to acknowledge, 
both theoretically and practically, the 
implications of this knowledge. 

This was supposed to be a very 
simple lesson. I’m sure “devil chil- 
dren” never even crossed the minds of 
the committee members who created 
the lesson and the apostles who gave 








their approval. With different languag- 
es, cultures, levels of Gospel knowl- 
edge, and unique histories of people in 
the Church, it seems practical to pro- 
mulgate correlated Church education 
materials that are simple and uniform. 
My concern, however, is that there are 
consequences to studying the Gospel— 
which is neither simple nor uniform— 
this way. My fear is that the pendulum 
has swung so far over in the direction 
of similarity that we are missing out 
on the benefits of diversity—the rich 
knowledge and expanded sense of hope 
that comes in seeing things a new way. 

Christ was a great example of this. 
He chose as his closest confidants low- 
ly fishermen and based many of His 
words on their indigenous knowledge. 
The parables were created by using 
their idioms, folk knowledge, refer- 
ences, and perspectives. Even though 
He had an eternal perspective of the 
Gospel, He recognized the importance 
of culture and used this knowledge to 
teach lessons that were more powerful 
and more personal than just reciting 
doctrine. Our scriptures are inundated 
with historical insight, cultural mean- 
ing, and social relationships. They are 
not correlated, simple, or uniform. To 
me, this means there is as much or 
more to be learned from recognizing 
and understanding the specific environ- 
ments in which the Gospel is practiced 
as well as the general principles them- 
selves. 

When I finally arrived home that 
day to our cement compound in the 
middle of the thick rainforest, I was ex- 
hausted. I plopped on my bed and start- 
ed peeling off my shoes. I noticed that 
my feet were disgusting. There were 
clearly demarcated lines where my 
sandals had been and the rest was pure 
dirt. I sat there with my feet hanging 
off the bed too tired to move. I secretly 
wished that someone would magically 
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appear and go fetch the water and wash 
my feet. This thought lasted one second 
before I realized that I wouldn’t wish 
that on my worst enemy. My feet were 
covered in mud, ants, dirt, and the con- 
sequences of outdoor urinals for wom- 
en. I had been exposed to live chickens 
in the taxi, goat feces at the station, 
and all of the remnants from cooking: 
ash, crushed peppers, fu fu spatter, and 
spilled soda. 

I lied there with my feet off the bed, 
weighing my predicament in my mind, 
when I felt a warm sensation overcome 
me. I remembered the story of Christ 
washing the apostle’s feet. For the first 
time in my life, I began to think about 
the condition of their feet. I thought 
about their roads, homes, and water 
sources. I realized that their feet would 
have looked something like mine. Sud- 
denly, I understood Peter’s reluctance 
and Christ’s humility in a more abun- 
dant way. I had tears streaming down 
the sides of my eyes as I replayed the 
story of the woman in Luke 7 washing 
Christ’s feet with her tears and her hair. 

As I fell asleep, feet protruding like 
Procrustes, I thought about how much 
more I got out of Church that Sunday 
than usual. A cultural perspective had 





given me incredible insight into stories 
I had known my whole life as well as 
new questions. How do Okomfos heal? 
Why have I never thought about the 
reality and power of spiritual gifts be- 
fore? What implications does that have 
for other faiths? For women? 

I used to bear my testimony that the 
Church was the same all over the world 
and that taking the sacrament in Twi 
felt so comforting. I don’t say those tes- 
timonies any more. Not because they 
are incorrect but because they com- 
municate things that we already know. 
We already know that Church doctrine 
and practices are the same whether you 
are in Sri Lanka or Helsinki. What I 
find more significant is what we don’t 
already know. How can we learn from 
and be edified by each other? How 
can knowledge flow both directions? 
What parables would Christ use if He 
had gone to Africa? Asia? Or Provo? It 
takes diversity and indigenous knowl- 
edge to expand our paradigm and no 
amount of simplicity or uniformity can 
replicate that. 

The question had seemed harmless 
enough. But it was through these sim- 
ple words that I discovered the impor- 
tance of cultural knowledge. m 
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In 1872, our foremothers began publishing The Woman’s Exponent (1872 to 1914). One hundred years later, 
their spiritual granddaughters formed Exponent II (1970s to present), and thirty years after that, a new generation 
launched The Exponent blog into the digital realm (2006 to present). By reprinting thematically linked articles from 
these three different publications, we hope to pay homage to this chain of sisterhood. 

This edition of Generations highlights articles that explore the tension between staying and leaving the Church 


while finding peace with one’s spirituality. Articles have been edited for length. 


The Woman’s Exponent: Woman, Know Thyself 


by “Justitia” 
Vol. 13, No. 21 (April 1885) 


Episode 1: The Girl — Her Serious 
Meditation on Her Approaching 
Birthday 

This is the last Wednesday I shall 
ever see, in my fifteenth year! Four 
days more will make me sixteen! How 
swift time flies! Twelve months have 
rolled round since I last saw this day, 
and it seems, as it were, but yesterday; 
every day, nay, every hour and minute 
brings us nearer to the latter end. A few 
years more and I shall have passed the 
meridian of life; every appearance of 
youth will then be ever fled, if it should 
please heaven to spare me to that time. 
There 1s something very solemn, to me, 
in seeing or doing a thing for the last 
time! I shall never see this day again, 
but as I grow in years, and the cares 
and troubles of this life come upon me, 
may heaven grant that I may grow in 
grace; may I be enabled to do my duty 
in every station of life in which it shall 
please God to place me; may I do my 
duty to my dear father and mother, 
and also to him who seems destined 
as the companion of my life. . . In ad- 
versity and affliction may I look up to 
my Heavenly Father for comfort and 
support; and in prosperity may I never 
forget my duty. To be virtuous is my 
heart’s desire. May God, who knows 
my heart, grant that I may be so; may 
I be willing and even desirous to leave 
this world when God, in His infinite 
goodness, shall see fit to call me; may 





I be prepared to quit this world, that I 
may meet death without fear or amaze- 
ment; may I be admitted into that heav- 
enly kingdom, where only the virtuous 
can be admitted, there to dwell forever 
in blest eternity. Make me, O Lord, to 
know thy will, and guard me from the 
road to ill. Teach me Thy ways, and 
grant that I may never on myself rely, 
nor think my wisdom will suffice to 
guard me through this world of vice. 
No, let me ever, ever pray for Thy pro- 
tection night and day. 





Episode 2: The Woman Reviews and 
Judges the Girl 

Girl, I bless thee! As I gaze upon 
the features thy miniature presents to 
me when fifteen summers had revolved 
above thee, I feel to draw a pen picture 
of thy early days, for surely they were 
not the days of common childhood; thy 
spirit was born mirthful, playful, gay, 
yet thoughtful, pensive, often sad, the 
effect of organization and tempera- 
ment; over thy early youth hung a dark 
cloud, arising from a too precocious 
mind, that fed too much upon its own 
vitality, and in a too secluded life none 
knew those mental trials — you trem- 
bled lest any one should discover them; 
they were entirely between thyself and 
thy Father, God. How often hast thou 
risen in the silent watches of the night 
to pray that the dark cloud might be 
lifted off thy soul, that faith and hope 
and the light of heaven might beam 
upon thee. Strange a very child should 


be so tried, and all so silently; that life, 
present, and future, should appear a 
blank! 

Months, years passed; Woman- 
hood, Wifehood, Motherhood, yet 
through all brooded still that dark and 
heavy shadow. Prayers seemed of no 
avail, yet still she never ceased to pray, 
but with a difference. 

Years rolled on, and then silently, 
almost imperceptibly, the cloud was 
gradually lifted, and peace and happi- 
ness grew upon her; the morbid feel- 
ings seemed to evaporate and she re- 
alized an exceeding great reward was 
given to her, and then the knowledge 
came that the hand of God had been 
upon her for good, that He held her 
firmly, but yet gently and lovingly, giv- 
ing her strength to decide as did holy 
Job, “Though He slay me, yet will I 
put my trust in Him.” The woman in 
this her hour of judgment, asks herself, 
“Has the mature life done justice to the 
girl? Again she looks upon the silent 
miniature and soliloquizes: Girl, I bless 
thee! The woman blesses thee, as gaz- 
ing on the painted image with its fifteen 
summers now before her. 


She feels almost thou art her peer, 

She feels below the promise of 
her youth; 

For by long years, and great 
experience, 

She can in judgment sit upon her 
youthful type, 

Call in witnesses and justly weigh 





The being now beneath her scrutiny; 

And memory rises up and shows how 

Good, and pure, and honorable 
thou wert, 

With just thy fifteen summers o’er 
thy head. 

No craven in thy soul wert thou, 

But high born in thy heart and Brain; 

And though so long beneath that 
heavy cloud, 

And thought thy prayers appear’d 
as though unheard, 

Through all the scenes that should be 
sunny youth, 

Thy soul still served by waiting for 
the Lord; 

And looking back at this late period 

The woman knows full well that God 
was there, 

Preparing thee in His high school for that 

Momentous time when He would call, 
and thou 

In meekness should respond, Father, 
“lo, I come” 

To be enrolled with Saints of Latter-days, 

And to be a member in the Firstborn’s 
Church. 


May the child be mother to the woman. o 
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Exponent IT: Refreshment 


Name Withheld 
Vol. 5, No. 4 (Summer 1979) 


Resignation 

I was five months with child by a 
man other than my estranged husband 
when I delivered the Relief Society 
spiritual living lesson entitled Repen- 
tance. I was able to endure this last 
teaching experience with any grace 
and effectiveness only because I had 
already decided to see my bishop and 
request trial for my membership. I 
could still testify of the importance 
of repentance as a new beginning, a 
healing process available through the 
atonement of Jesus Christ, because I 
had determined this as the only ac- 
ceptable course for myself. A second- 
ary reason for requesting the Bishop’s 
Court was to exhibit to those mem- 
bers that I continued to acknowledge 
the truthfulness of those teachings by 
submitting willingly to authority and 
accepting discipline. 
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Three Mournings by Lili Hall, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Support 

Even though the bishop said that 
I would encounter an outpouring of 
love from ward members, I was gird- 
ed for hostility and criticism. ... The 
day that the excommunication was 
announced to the priesthood quo- 
rums, I made it a point to attend Sun- 
day School and Sacrament meeting 
so that my own attitude toward the 
process would be evident. 

By and large, members’ reactions 
were eminently kind. The Sunday 
that my excommunication was an- 
nounced, members called all that 
day and through the week, offering 
whatever I might need. Our Sunday 
School teacher, an obstetrician, came 
to see me, bringing friendship and 
prenatal vitamins. Later on, several 
sisters helped with those ordinary 
homemaking tasks that overwhelm 
new mothers. I was very moved by 
these genuine gestures of sisterhood. 





Withdrawal 

After the usual adjustment to a 
new baby had worn into a familiar 
routine, subtle changes in my attitude 
caused me to withdraw from Church 
activity. In retrospect, I can see sev- 
eral reasons for this. The most obvi- 
ous one is the official loss of privileg- 
es—garments cannot be worn, tithing 
cannot be paid, the Sacrament cannot 
be taken. A letter from the bishop 
informs the former member that her 
new status entitles her to no claim on 
the Church whatever. One becomes a 
spectator in a very painful way which 
is not experienced by an investigator 
or by a visitor to the Church. 

Another reason for this with- 
drawal is the loss of the Holy Ghost. 
Though not immediately appreciated, 
the difference becomes more appar- 
ent when one is in need of an extra 
source of instruction, comfort, or 
direction. Once, for example, while 











I was pondering an idea, I went to a 
lesson manual from which I had once 
taught. Reviewing the marginal notes, 
underlined passages and references 
would normally conjure up memories 
of the ideas I had thought about and 
presented. This time, however, it was 
like reading a foreign language written 
by another hand. I could not even un- 
derstand it. 

The reduction of support from ward 
members also contributed to my with- 
drawal. The flurry of attention surround- 
ing the birth of my second son would 
be difficult for any ward to sustain. My 
situation at that point paralleled that of 
a young widow. At the time of death, 
friends and Church members are nearly 
over-solicitous, but they are soon impa- 
tient to see evidence of the tears drying 
and life resuming a predictable course. 
Although no one was ever rude, I per- 
ceived an awkwardness in others when 
they were in my presence. The discom- 
fort I perceived ultimately impelled me 
to refrain from attending meetings. 


Settling In 

I married the father of my second 
child during this period. Though my 
husband is not a Latter-day Saint and 
I had previously been married in the 
temple, this was my first real commit- 
ment to marriage and to my mate. We 
did not marry as a concession to social 
pressure or as an act of repentance, but 
out of a desire to forge a new bond. 

It was a time of settling in—of 
helping my eldest son feel secure that 
his family, which soon included a third 
son, would be permanent, and of de- 
termining the character my husband 
and I wanted our family to assume. I 
prepared my eldest son for baptism. I 
decided to attend the general meetings 
regularly. I was still, however, reluctant 
to petition for rebaptism at this time, for 
fear of wreaking havoc on my family 
with demanding Church schedules and 
neglect, which can arise out of Church 
commitments. 





Cradle by Emily McPhie, Chandler, Arizona 


Metamorphosis 

Ultimately, I decided to trust my 
Heavenly Father to inspire me in or- 
dering my priorities. We tried our own 
brand of family home evening. I began 
to attend meetings more regularly— 
partly to test reactions at home, partly 
to show its importance to me, partly to 
smooth the transition to activity com- 
mensurate with membership. 

I arranged for the initial interview 
with the bishop. He helped me to sepa- 
rate the spiritual from the mechanical 
processes involved in repentance and 
rebaptism. He counseled me to pray for 
a feeling of peace, so that I would un- 
derstand the nature of the offense and 
would know forgiveness. 


The bishop’s words were the singu- 
lar advice I needed to begin a scouring, 
total repentance from sexual compro- 
mise. However, managing uninterrupt- 
ed time alone for deep prayer was more 
difficult than I ever supposed. By the 
third day, still having found no oppor- 
tunity for prayer, I was overwhelmed 
by an immobilizing despair. When my 
husband returned home that evening, 
he quickly sensed my mood, and I dis- 
closed to him my thoughts. He offered 
me a few words of counsel and a great 
deal of solace, which dispelled my 
gloom entirely. 

During that night, I was awakened 
by our youngest boy. As I returned to 
bed, I could not sleep because of the 


impression that this was the opportuni- 
ty to pray I had looked for. I got up and 
went into another room, where I began 
the first real yearning supplication to 
the Father I had ever offered. For the 
first time, my needs were answered 
while I prayed. 

It had been difficult for me to place 
my broken covenants in an eternal per- 
spective because I was extraordinarily 
happy in my circumstances, which had 
come about only because of grievous 
transgression. I had had no remorse, 
and did not know how to feel it. To help 
me see the extent of the blessings and 
opportunities I had sacrificed, I asked 
for some degree of understanding of 
the terrible price paid by the Savior in 
the Garden for my error of judgment. 
In reply, I felt a sense of the profound 
love of Jesus Christ for me, and for all 
of us. That love compelled Him to un- 
dergo suffering I was spared from com- 
prehending by virtue of that very suf- 
fering. I also better comprehended the 
love of His Father for all of us, since 
I realized that He willingly sacrificed 
this unique Son for multitudes who 
would mindlessly abuse the gift—as I 
had. 

Understanding better the cost of my 
redemption from the claims of justice, 
I began to sense that I had always un- 
derestimated the value of my spirit. My 
feeling of self-worth assumed a fresh 
significance, and I knew that it was 
possible for me to make choices that 
would allow me 
to reenter my Father’s presence. Other 
impressions relevant to my life were 
also given to me. 

This single experience left me feel- 
ing new, restored to innocence, and 
filled with tremendous energy to be- 
gin setting my house in order. Having 
learned of Heavenly Father’s remark- 
able love for me, I am able to declare 
mine for Him, and continue to work at 
perfecting until I can sit down with my 
family in His presence and feel com- 
fortable there. oO 








The Exponent Blog: Friday Photo Feature: AmyB 


by Amy Beaux 
New York City, New York 
February &, 2008 


On the day of my first sitting for my tat- 
too, I was meditative. This was an im- 
portant day, reminiscent to me of when 
I went through the LDS temple for the 
first time; I had no idea what the expe- 
rience would really be like, but I knew 
that I would emerge a changed woman. 
My tattoo is large and bold. After being 
a conformist, agreeable, silent-in-so- 
many-ways girl for most of my life, I 
felt compelled to do something daring. 
This marking was a sort of initiatory 
rite into my new, stronger sense of self. 

I chose a snake for several reasons. 
I was partly inspired by a book entitled 
The Alphabet versus the Goddess by 
Leonard Shlain, who writes: 


“Western culture has long reviled the 
snake, associating it with evil and 
temptation. But at the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, the snake was a positive symbol of 
feminine energy. Egyptians perceived 
the snake as a beneficent, vital creature 
intimately associated with female sexu- 
ality, and by extension, with life. 

Snakes also resembled [a] life- 
affirming images: the umbilical cord 
of mammals. There can be no struc- 
ture that better symbolizes the idea of 

a mother/nurturer than an umbilical 
cord. Its form resembles two snakes 
entwined about each other. Rising out 
from a placentas sinuous blood ves- 
sels, the umbilical cord might easily in- 
spire the notion that snakes were vital 
to life. And, because a snake regularly 
sheds its skin to begin anew, it can easi- 
ly be imagined as an immortal creature 
that does not die, and is thus a potent 
symbol of rebirth. Finally, the snake is 
associated with wisdom. Its eye is the 
opening to mystic insight and foresight. 
So connected in the Egyptian psyche 
were beneficent serpents and goddess- 





es that the hieroglyph for goddess was 
the same as the one for serpent.” 


I love the life-affirming, powerful fem- 
inine symbolism behind the snake. 

My experience in the Mormon 
Church, and as part of the larger Judeo- 
Christian culture, has left me feeling a 
deep longing for connection to the fem- 
inine aspect of divinity. I have begun 
to find it in many ways and choosing 
this tattoo as a symbol of my own inner 
goddess and my connection to divine 
feminine energy has been an important 
and exciting part of that. 

Paradoxically, this tattoo also 
serves as a reminder to me of the 1m- 
permanence of life. It is not as perma- 
nent as most artwork. When I die, it 
will die and decompose with me. I am 
not permanently on this earth, which 
reminds me to live each moment to the 
fullest and be the best I can in the here 
and now. 

I have transformed in so many ways 
in the past few years. I have claimed my 
spiritual authority and reclaimed the 
Goddess as part of my spiritual path. I 
have become more confident in myself. 
I trust my intuition. My heart and mind 
are more open. The low grade depres- 
sion and guilt I carried for years have 
lifted. I have shed my skin and wizened 
up. I have a long way to go still, but 
now I have a symbolic companion to 
remind me of how far I have come and 
that continued renewal and rebirth is 
possible. m 











This fiction piece is an excerpt from Zoe Murdock 8s novel, Torn by God: a Family s Struggle with Polygamy published by 


Hot Press. 
Torn by God 


by Zoe Murdock 
Ojai, California 


For the husband is the head of the 
wife, even as Christ is the head of the 
church..-Ephesians 5:23 


When Dad got home from work, Mom 
intercepted him. “Michael, since you’re 
not interested in spending time with me 
anymore, I think I’ll go see Linda. I ex- 
pect you to watch the kids.” 

“T didn’t know you’d been talking 
to her.” 

“T haven’t, but now that I’ve lost 
you to Brother Reuben and the po- 
lygamists, I think Pll get to know her 
again.” 

“T don’t want you associating with 
that woman.” 

Mom glared at him. “What do you 
mean, that woman? She’s my friend.” 

“She’s divorced, Sharon. She’s not 
a good influence.” 

“That’s ridiculous.” 

“T’m telling you not to go.” 

“Well, that’s just too bad, because I 
am going.” 

When Dad realized he couldn’t 
stop her, he went inside his study and 
slammed the door. 

I followed Mom _ outside and 
watched her drive away. It gave me a 
bad feeling. With the way things had 
been going, I wasn’t sure she’d come 
back. 

For the next few hours, I wandered 
aimlessly around the house. I kept stop- 
ping at the door to Dad’s study. Why 
was the light off? What was he doing 
in there? I decided to find out. When 
I first opened the door, I couldn’t see 
him, but then I heard him whispering, 
“Lead her not into temptation, and 


deliver her from evil, for thine is the 
kingdom and the power and the glory, 
forever. Please, Lord, bring her home 
to me.” 

I went to where he was kneeling 
by the window and said, “Don’t worry, 
Dad. She’|l be back. She’s just trying to 
tell you that she wants things to be like 
they used to be.” 

He stood up and shouted, “It can’t 
be that way! Things have changed. 
We’ ve got to live the gospel now.” 

“But we’ve always done that. We 
go to church, and we try to be good, 
don’t we?” 

“That’s not enough. I’m talking 
about living the real gospel. The gos- 
pel God gave to Joseph Smith.” He put 
his hand on my shoulder and lowered 
his voice. “Beth, I know what the Lord 
wants for us, but your mother doesn’t 
want to hear it. She’s afraid of the 
truth.” 

“Why would she be afraid of the 
truth?” 

“T don’t know. I guess she’s afraid 
of... being different. Afraid of what 
people will say. Look, I think it’s time 
for you and Mikey to go to bed.” 

“Can’t I wait until Mom gets 
home?” 

“No, Beth. Go to bed.” 

I found Mikey in the kitchen and 
took him upstairs. We were brushing 
our teeth, when I heard the front door 
squeak. It had to be Mom. 

A few seconds later, I heard Dad 
yell, “Oh my God. What have you 
done?” 

Mom?’s laugh sounded nervous “Uh 
.. . Linda fixed me up. We thought it 
might get you interested in something 
besides your scriptures.” 

“You look like... like a whore.” 

I heard them coming upstairs, and 
I peeked out the crack of the bathroom 


door. I gasped when I saw Mom. She 
had on a slinky dark green dress with 
smoke-colored nylons and high-heeled 
shoes. She was wearing mascara and 
lipstick and there were pale green shad- 
ows above her eyes. But the thing that 
took my breath away was her hair. It 
was dyed red, and it was all pulled up 
on top of her head, with soft curls fall- 
ing down around her face. I could hard- 
ly believe it was Mom. I didn’t know 
she could look that... glamorous. 

I don’t think Dad was seeing her 
beauty. He looked furious. He grabbed 
her arm and pulled her towards the 
bathroom. I hurried Mikey into the 
bathtub behind the shower curtain and 
whispered for him to be quiet. 

Dad pulled Mom to the sink and 
started wiping her face off with a wash- 
cloth. She slapped at him and yelled 
for him to stop, but he yanked both 
her arms down and held her wrists to- 
gether. He rubbed harder and harder, 
but it only made black and green and 
red smears all over her face. When the 
makeup wouldn’t come off, he got even 
angrier. He put soap and water on the 
washcloth and started scrubbing again. 
Mom seemed to have given up. She just 
stood there with her arms straight down 
at her sides, not even trying to stop him 
anymore. 

Mikey whimpered, and I put my 
hand over his mouth, hoping they 
hadn’t heard him. But they didn’t seem 
to be noticing anything. They were 
both crying by then. 

Finally, Dad threw down the wash- 
cloth in disgust and stormed out of the 
bathroom. Mom just stood there crying 
and staring at her hurt face in the mir- 
ror. 

I went over to hug her, but she 
pushed me away. It hurt my feelings 
when she told me she didn’t want me 





there, so I took Mikey to bed. He was 
too upset to sleep by himself, so he 
crawled into my bed and pulled the 
covers over his head. I lay there beside 
him for a long time listening for Mom 
to go to bed, but I don’t think she ever 
did. 

The next morning, I awoke to the 
sound of Dad yelling. I ran downstairs 
to the kitchen and found Mom backed 
into the corner. Dad was so mad he was 
shaking. “What in the hell did you think 
you were doing? I can’t believe you’d 
let the children see you like that.” 

“T thought they’d be in bed, Mi- 
chael. I thought we could be alone... 
for a change.” 

“Ts that right? And you thought I’d 
be interested in that, with you looking 
like... Bathsheba?” 

“Linda said--” 

“IT see. You two sat over there 
scheming about how to get to me? 
That’s just great.” 

“No, Michael. It wasn’t like that. I 
was just trying to--” 

“Do you really think that’s the way 
to my heart?” 

“T don’t know. I had to do some- 
thing. I can’t take this anymore.” She 
put her hands over her face and sobbed. 

“T’Il tell you what you can do. You 
can take those clothes out and burn 
them. And tell Linda you’re never go- 
ing to see her again. And do something 
about that... wicked hair.” 

Mom burst forward and shoved 
him back. “Who put you in charge of 
the world? You think I have to listen to 
you?” 

Dad seemed surprised by her 
strength. “It’s your duty to listen to 
me.” 

“Is that right? Says who? Brother 
Reuben?” 

“It’s what the scriptures say, and 
you know it. I have the priesthood. It’s 
my duty to lead my family in righteous- 
ness. What kind of man would I be if I 
didn’t?” 

“Yes, indeed. What kind of a man 
would allow his wife to be involved 


in decisions that affect her life and the 
lives of her children?” 

“Our first duty is to God, Sharon. 
Can’t you get that through your head?” 

“You think He wants you to destroy 
your family?” 

“You're the one destroying it. I feel 
shame just looking at you.” He left 
the kitchen in a rage. The front door 
slammed, and a few seconds later, I 
heard him drive away. 

Mom didn’t move. Her mouth 
was all twisted, and she was gasping 
for breath as if something was block- 
ing her throat. She looked so wild and 
strange with her red hair. She let out a 
sob and cried out, “Why did I listen to 
her? I should have known he wouldn’t 
like it. I just wanted him to notice me, 
to realize I’m still alive.” 

All the rest of the day, she wan- 
dered around the house muttering to 
herself. She’d open the cupboard and 
then slam it shut. She washed the same 
spoon over and over again. I kept trying 
to talk to her, but she just said, “Shush, 
I’m trying to think.” 

She was acting so strange, Mikey 
got scared. He kept whimpering and 
trying to hide behind me whenever she 
was around. Mom didn’t seem to notice 
either one of us. 


Later that afternoon, I was passing 
by the bathroom and heard a sound. I 
put my ear against the door and real- 
ized what it was. It was scissors. 

Mikey came upstairs and saw me 
there. “What are you doing, Bethy?” 

I whispered, “Shush. I think Mom’s 
cutting her hair.” 

“T need to go the bathroom.” 

“Well, you can’t.” 

Then I heard another sound. Mom 
had the clippers going, the clippers Dad 
used to give Mikey his short hair cut for 
the summer. Mikey must have heard it 
too, because his eyes got real big. 

I knocked on the door and yelled, 
“Mom! What are you doing in there?” 
She didn’t answer, and she wouldn’t 
open the door, so I ran to the bedroom 
and listened through the wall. Mikey 
followed me. 

I was trying to figure out what to do 
when I heard Dad come in. He shouted 
up the stairs. “Sharon, where are you? 
Where are the kids? Isn’t anybody 
home?” 

He came upstairs and stuck his 
head in the bedroom. “Beth, where’s 
your mother?” 

I muttered, ““She’s in the bathroom.” 

I heard him rattle the handle of the 
door. “Sharon, are you in there? Come 
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out, I want to talk to you.” 

Mikey pulled on my arm. He was 
squeezing himself between his legs. 
I knew what that meant, but I didn’t 
know what I was supposed to do about 
it. Mom was in the bathroom, and she 
wasn’t coming out. 

When Dad started beating on the 
door, Mikey pulled my arm even hard- 
er. 

I whispered, “You’re going to have 
to wait, Mikey.” I could see he was 
about to start crying. 

“T gotta go now, Bethy.” 

I peeked out. Dad was kneeling 
outside the bathroom with his head 
pressed against the door. He was talk- 
ing real soft. “Please, honey. I’m sorry 
for what I did. It’s just that... you 
frightened me. I thought Satan had sent 
you to tempt me. But you were just say- 
ing you were lonely. I know that now. 
Please, honey, please come out.” 

Mikey yanked hard on my arm, but 
just as I was about to take him outside 





to pee, I saw the bathroom 
door move. Dad must have 
felt it on his head, because 
he scooted back a little and 
then leaned forward to look 
through the crack as it got 
wider. I pulled Mikey out 
into the hall. 

Suddenly, the door 
swung open, and Mom came 
out. Mikey and Dad and 
I made the same sound at 
the same time, a whooshing 
sound, like we were sink- 
ing beneath water, and we 
were all trying to get our 
last breath of air. Mom’s 
hair was gone. Her head was 
white and glistening. I could 
see the bones of her skull 
beneath the skin. It was ter- 
rible, but I couldn’t pull my 
eyes away. 

Dad grabbed her 
around her legs and started 
sobbing. She patted his head, 

but she didn’t look at him. And 

she wasn’t looking at me or 
Mikey either. 

Mikey let go of my hand. When I 

looked down, he was holding his arms 

stiff against his sides. There was a big 
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puddle around his feet. 

There was nothing I could do about 
it. We were all stuck, like statues that 
couldn’t move. Finally, Dad stood up. 
He put his arm around Mom and took 
her down the hall to their bedroom. 
Before he closed the door, he looked 
back. He didn’t say a word, but I knew 
he was telling me I had to be strong and 
take care of Mikey. 

I helped Mikey change his under- 
pants. He was so quiet and pale it wor- 
ried me. I said, “Maybe you should 
take a nap, Mikey. Don’t worry, when 
you wake up everything will be okay.” 

He got in bed, and I ran downstairs 
for a rag. I cleaned up the puddle in the 
hall. Then I went into the bathroom 
and closed the door. Mom’s long red 
hair was all over the floor. I picked up 
a few wisps and let them float back 
down to the floor. They were like angel 
wings falling from heaven. I was go- 
ing to sweep everything up and put it 
in the wastebasket, but I couldn’t bear 
to think of her beautiful hair being in 
there with the trash. I went and got a 
little box I’d been saving and carefully 
put it inside. I stood there for a long 
time, holding the box next to my heart 
and looking at myself in the mirror. I 
tried to imagine how it would feel to be 
bald like Mom. Why had she done it? 





SISTERS SPEAK 


Sisters Speak gives our readers a forum to present their own ideas about a topic of interest to Mormon 
women. The topic posted for the next issue can be found at the end of this column on page 35. We look forward 
to hearing and publishing your own thoughtful response soon! 





Our Sisters Speak question comes from Caroline Kline of Irvine, California: 

I’m always on the lookout for wonderful books that expand my mind, take me into a completely different worldview, 
or challenge my preconceptions. I also want books that are just great page-turners. 

One of my favorite finds of the last few years was a book called The High Flyer by Susan Howatch. It’s a psychological 
thriller about a newly married lawyer and her husband who has secrets from his past. What made the book so fascinat- 


ing to me 1s that it also revolves around a charismatic Anglican priest who helps this woman deal with questions of evil, 
redemption, and God as her life breaks down around her. To have the Christian message explained in such fresh psycho- 
logical and theological language gave me a new and absolutely compelling framework through which to look at religion. 
This Hitchcockian page-turner inspired me to devour the eight other novels this author wrote about priests in the Anglican 
church. 

What books would you recommend? 














Michelle Glauser (location with- 
held) recommends: 

Zora Neale Hurston’s Their Eves 
Were Watching God. I love this book 
for Janie’s independence. I love it 
for the rich, historic language and 
the happiness that Janie finds in her 
simple life with Teacake. I love the 
story-within-story, the familial con- 
nections, and the way that they really 
were watching God through good 
and bad times. 

I also recommend Chaim Potok’s 
My Name is Asher Lev. This book 1s 
great for its looks at Jewish culture. 
It encouraged the curiosity I’ve al- 
ways had for Judaism and made me 
draw comparisons between living as 
an Orthodox Jew and a strict Mor- 
mon. Every time I think about this 
book, I still wonder--will there ever 
Aimee Hickman of Baltimore, Maryland recommends: be a Mormon novel that is able to ask 

Our Tragic Universe by Scarlett Thomas. If you’ve ever sat through a testi- —_ difficult questions and still be con- 
mony meeting trying to reconcile someone’s account of God helping them find sidered a great work of literature by 
their car keys with the grief of a family who has just lost a child, this is the book |= Mormons? We tend to officially look 
for you. Scarlett Thomas’ story follows Meg, a genre fiction ghost writer, as she — only at the good within our tradition. 
labors over how to narrate the events of her own life as well as author a “story- —_—‘I_ believe this denial of the difficult 
less story.” Thomas’ ability to delve into heady questions about where fate, divine — can unhealthily limit our boundaries 
intervention and entropy intersect is achieved with a lightness and wit that still | and even make us bored and boring. 
leaves room for readers to work out most of the answers for themselves. oO O 
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Linda Kimball, of Evanston, Illinois 
writes: 

Jane Hamilton is a bold and percep- 
tive author, imagining and examining the 
rawest edges of an ordinary life spun out 
of control. Jn A Map of the World (1999), 
Alice Goodwin and her husband, Howard, 
live a peaceable life in rural Wisconsin. 
That life is shattered in an instant when a 
neighbor’s two-year-old drowns in a pond 
on the Goodwin’s land while under Al- 
ice’s care. The combination of Hamilton’s 
evocative prose, richly drawn characters 
and daring confrontations make this story 
of guilt and betrayal, grace and compas- 
sion, an unforgettable experience. At once 
harrowing and moving, A Map of the 
World still moves me years after my first 
reading of it. o 
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Amelia Parkin of Salt Lake City, Utah recommends: 

The God of Small Things by Arundhati Roy. This 
novel is heartbreaking and beautifully written. It re- 
veals how damaging it is for cultures to impose “Love 
Laws” that dictate who can be loved and how and how 
much. In other words, it’s a scathing indictment of es- 
tablishing boundaries and punishing their violation. 
Don’t read this book if you cannot handle a little bit of 
heartbreak in your fiction. But it was a life-changing 
read for me. 

I also recommend Outlander by Diana Gabaldon. 
It’s just good, fun reading--a wonderful time traveling 
adventure full of romance and history, and the relation- 
ship at its heart is really egalitarian in many ways. This 
is a great alternative when you’re looking for some- 
thing that’s mostly just entertainment, but isn’t as fluffy 
as bodice-rippers. Oo 


Brooke Williams of New Haven, Connecticut says: 

The Bell Jar by Sylvia Plath. This is a beautifully 
written, semiautobiographical story in which a young 
woman deals with her emerging womanhood and sexu- 
ality, drive for success, and debilitating depression. 

I also recommend What We Keep by Elizabeth Berg. 
This novel made me look at the mother/child relation- 
ship differently. I found myself sympathizing with the 
mother who left her children with their father -- maybe 
because I sometimes felt trapped by motherhood at the 





D’Arcy Benincosa of Salt Lake 
City, Utah says: 

Reading Tina Fey’s Bossypants 
is the equivalent of having Saturday 
Night Live, motherhood, and New 
York City neurosis all crawl into bed 
with you at night as you curl up to 
read. It’s a win/win/win. I appreci- 
ated that Tina Fey shared some inti- 
mate stories from her life as a woman 
in the male-dominated world of tele- 
vision and comedy. I wish she would 
have shared more. This book left me 
wanting more details and insights, 
and yet, I forgot I wanted those when 
I was drooling over the inside scoop 
on Alec Baldwin’s hair and how Tina 
keeps herself mustache-free (well, 
most of the time.) o 


time I read the book. o 


Jesse of Middleton, Wisconsin 
recommends: 

Truth and Beauty. When author 
Ann Patchett had saved enough 
money, she bought a house in 
her hometown and set aside one 
room for her friend, the poet Lucy 
Grealy. The two women became 
friends during graduate school and 
leapfrogged their way through the 
literary world until Grealy's death 
in 2002 at age 39. In Truth and 
Beauty, Patchett weaves a tribute to 
her ephemeral, cosmopolitan friend 
and lays bare the layers of love 
and anguish connecting these two 





talented women. o 


Exponent II 


Ryan Millecam of Tempe, Arizona recommends: 

Ceremony by Leslie Marmon Silko. This is a beautifully writ- 
ten story about Tayo, a half-white, half-Laguna Native Ameri- 
can who grew up on the reservation in New Mexico. Most of 
the story is about how he uses ancient stories and ceremonies to 
overcome the trauma of his childhood, the war, alcoholism, and 
the racism he still faces (both from whites and from other Native 
Americans). The author does a great job of showing how reli- 
gious myths, even if not scientifically true, are still “true” in the 
sense that they have value and empower people. 


Kendahl Millecam of Tempe, Arizona, enjoys: 

Nourishing Traditions by Sally Fallon is so much more than 
a cookbook. I used to think I knew how to choose and prepare 
healthy foods, but Nourishing Traditions is the missing link 
that so many other books fail to supply. It has shifted my entire 
perspective on food, and my health is better for it. This well-re- 
searched, thought-provoking guide to traditional foods contains 
a startling message: animal fats and cholesterol are not villains 
but vital factors in the diet, necessary for normal growth, proper 
function of the brain and nervous system, protection from disease 
and optimum energy levels. Sally Fallon dispels the myths of the 
current low-fat fad in this practical, entertaining guide to a can-do 
diet that 1s both nutritious and delicious. o 


JaneAnne Peterson of Portland, Oregon recommends: 
Mother Nature by Sarah Blaffer Hrdy. This 1s a book that will 
really change the way you think and feel about mothering, in the 
global sense. Hrdy is an anthropologist and primatologist, and 
she looks at how evolutionary biology plays out in mother-infant 
relationships across cultures, across time, and across species. 0 





Katie from Mississippi recommends: 


Emily Clyde Curtis of Phoenix, Arizona says: Tess of the D’Urbvilles by Thomas Hardy, because 

Dont Lets Go to the Dogs Tonight by Alexandra Fuller 1s a of its treatment of people’s reactions to learning of 
memoir about a woman growing up in Africa in the 1960s and others’ sexual histories. I was a BYU undergrad when 
70s. It made me feel much better about summering in Arizona I first read it, and the environment that I was in very 


since I found it hard to complain after hearing about a Rhodesian = much condemned any sexual history. While reading, 
summer with the same temperatures as Phoenix but without elec- though, I realized I could not make that same condem- 
tricity and limited access to clean water. I learned a little African nation of others, and it enabled me to be accepting of 
history and enjoyed reading about these flawed people doing their my boyfriend’s less-than-perfect past. o 

best. oO 





Sisters Speak: Are Presiding and Equal Partnership Compatible? 


The Proclamation on the Family asserts that husbands should “preside over their families,” but two sentences later, it 
asserts that husbands and wives are to act as “equal partners.” According to Webster s Dictionary, the term “preside” 
means to exercise direction, guidance or control and to occupy a place of authority. 

So how can Mormon couples be equal partners while the husband presides? Are the two ideas mutually exclusive, 


or 1s there a way to interpret the terms so that they are compatible? How does presiding and equal partnership play 
out in your marriage or the marriages of those around you? 

The next Sisters Speak will appear in the Winter 2011 edition of Exponent IT. Please send your Sisters Speak respons- 
es to sisterspeak@exponentil.org 











Exploring the Possibilities as a Compassionate Service Leader 


by Shelli Edgar 
Groton, Connecticut 


I had some reservations when I was 
called to serve as the Compassionate 
Service Leader in an inner-city ward 
in Boston, Massachusetts. I liked to 
think that our ward was not your typi- 
cal North American ward. For me, this 
ward demanded constant reflection on 
the relevance of Church norms, both 
cultural and handbook-related. Be- 
cause our ward consisted of a number 
of inner-city towns, we were not shel- 
tered from the news headlines typically 
associated with these types of areas. 
Some of the most heart-wrenching ex- 
periences included having our Laurel 
President brutally murdered; mourn- 
ing with another young woman as she 
buried her mother, while her father 
was charged with the murder; and at- 
tempting to buoy up a family after the 
husband and father committed suicide. 
Along with this violent torrent of heart- 
break came the more subtle suffering of 
poverty and a general lack of resources. 

By my estimation, the Compassion- 
ate Service Leader in my ward (and in 
many wards) had essentially become a 
“meals on wheels” coordinator for the 
young couples having babies. I was not 
comfortable with this role for a few dis- 
tinct reasons. First, women in the Re- 
lief Society were doing the bulk of the 
service (with the exception of moving 
people), and what service was rendered 
was quite insular, with little or no out- 
reach beyond other Church-attending 
members. Another point of reluctance 
was that I occasionally experienced 
what I would classify as “misuse of 
service.” For example, once I was 
asked to bring a meal to a couple with 
a new baby. After calling the couple to 
arrange the delivery details, the new 





mother requested that I bring enough 
for six adults, given that they had fam- 
ily visiting. There were two other oc- 
casions in which I was asked to bring 
meals to young couples because the 
wife had had a medical procedure done. 
After delivering a nice, purchased meal 
on my way home from work, I realized 
that the men had each taken the day 
off, but were apparently not equipped 
to provide a wholesome dinner for the 
two of them. 

Though providing meals, in any 
case, 1s a thoughtful and oftentimes 
necessary service, within the con- 
straints of our busy lives and the needs 
of our greater community, I felt like or- 
ganized service needed some prioriti- 
zation. This seemed particularly neces- 
sary for our ward, given that the scales 
of “demand for service” versus “ability 
to offer service” were disproportion- 
ately unbalanced towards the prior. 
I felt that 1t was important to redirect 
our efforts toward, what seemed to me, 
more beneficial service. I accepted this 
calling after articulating my reflections 
and expectations with both the Relief 
Society president and our bishop, while 
offering some new ideas on how we 
might approach compassionate service. 


Involving the Men: Making Compas- 
stonate Service a Ward Effort 

Given that we had a committee, my 
first expectation in accepting the call as 
Compassionate Service Leader was for 


men to be called to serve on the com- 
mittee. With this, a male co-head was 
called from the Elders Quorum, along 
with male Compassionate Service 
Committee members. Most of the men 
seemed to take the calling seriously and 
were willing participants as we orga- 
nized and rendered service. A couple of 
men seemed to be a bit reserved in their 
involvement. I cannot say if this would 
have been their approach regardless of 
the calling, or if they saw their role as 
too much a part of Relief Society, given 
that the Compassionate Service Com- 
mittee has traditionally been associated 
with the women. 

Additionally, I think that some 
women were befuddled by this altera- 
tion in custom and continued to see the 
Compassionate Service Committee as 
falling solely under the scope of the 
Relief Society. For instance, during a 
Red Cross Blood Drive, one woman 
was frustrated that I only stayed for 
half of the event. I felt comfortable 
with the decision to leave early, given 
that my male co-chair agreed to stay for 
the second half of the event. Regard- 
less of this knowledge, it was clear in 
her mind that I was ultimately in charge 
and should have been there, not seeing 
a male co-chair as a valid replacement 
for my involvement. 


Broadening the Scope of Service 
As a committee, we worked with 
the auxiliaries to come up with proj- 





ects that would provide meaningful 
service for the various segments within 
our ward. Our approach was one of 
prioritizing service and providing all 
members with the opportunity to serve 
through various venues. We also took 
on more community outreach. 

In our ward, where resources ran 
thin, prior service seemed more reac- 
tionary and insular and these types of 
outreach projects were meager. Most 
auxiliaries and ward leaders were bur- 
dened with the responsibility of man- 
aging the basic program essentials, co- 
ordinating transportation, supporting a 
hot-bed of missionary work, and trying 
to visit/home teach people that lived 
30 minutes away and in three different 
towns. With little reserve left for orga- 
nized service efforts, most auxiliaries 
welcomed our focus and collaboration. 

While these types of activities men- 
tioned above may occur naturally in 
some wards, I believe they are not the 
norm. I have since been in two other 
strong wards and have observed that 
Compassionate Service is primarily a 
“meals service” there as well. 


Assessing Need With Regard to Meal 
Service 

The Compassionate Service Com- 
mittee continued to focus on individual 
members’ needs, which did include 
some meal delivery. Offering meals 
in any case is certainly a kind gesture, 
but with limited resources matched to 
unlimited demand, I felt it was impor- 
tant to target our meal delivery based 
on an assessment of need, rather than 
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having it be the default. For example, 
couples expecting a baby were given a 
questionnaire asking directly how the 
ward could help them in preparing for 
this event. More specifically, they were 
asked whether or not their extended 
family was coming to help when the 
baby was born and if they had consid- 
ered putting some meals in the freezer 
as preparation. Though we would have 
loved to bring meals as a token ges- 


Some projects that the Compassionate Service Committee organized 
with the auxiliaries’ participation included: 
¢ The Activities Committee did a blood drive in conjunction with a ward 


picnic. 


¢ The Primary decorated mugs and pillowcases, which they delivered to a 
home for mentally disabled veterans. They also performed some songs for 


the residents. 


¢ The Young Women and Young Men decorated quilt squares for a blan- 


ket donated to a homeless shelter. 


¢ The Relief Society and Elders Quorum were offered monthly opportuni- 
ties to serve dinner at a local soup kitchen. 





ture of love and support, in this ward, 
that would have meant that the five or 
six women who had both the finan- 
cial resources and the time to prepare 
these meals would have been stretched 
beyond capacity. This questionnaire 
helped us determine what level of orga- 
nized service was warranted and how 
we could arrange to take care of such 
needs. 


Reflections on a Different Approach 
While this approach was not em- 
braced by all ward members, includ- 
ing some of the men who were asked 
to serve on the committee, this call- 
ing was certainly meaningful to me. I 
felt touched with a spirit of love and 
gratitude through these experiences. 
My soul was fed as I served dinner at 
a local soup kitchen with fellow ward 
members. In this setting, I saw the dire 
need to lift each other’s burdens as I 





watched the faces of down-trodden 
brothers and sisters in our ward and in 
our community, old and young, lack- 
ing in the basic necessities of shelter, 
food, and adequate clothing. On an- 
other occasion, as the Primary children 
brought gifts and visited residents of a 
home for mentally disabled veterans, I 
was grateful to be a human connection 
for a group of lonely people who were 
excited to welcome their little visitors. 
And there were, indeed, times when 
bringing meals still seemed the greatest 
comfort we could offer, such as when 
we mourned for a young widow after 
her husband passed away unexpect- 
edly, and we hoped that our offering of 
food might soothe her aching heart in 
some small way. As our Compassionate 
Service Committee looked beyond the 
traditional definition and parameters of 
our calling, I experienced a great sense 
of peace knowing that I was engaged 
in meaningful service that brought me 
closer to Christ. m 





RETREAT WITH US! 


This year’s annual Exponent 
retreat will take place in the New 
Hampshire woods, September 
16th—18th. Our keynote speaker 
will be Jana Riess, the Religion 
Book Review Editor for Publish- 
ers Weekly since 1999. Jana is the 
author, co-author, or editor of nine 
books, including What Would Buffy 
Do?, Mormonism for Dummies, and 
Flunking Sainthood. She blogs about 
Mormonism, spirituality, and popular 
culture for Beliefnet.com. 

Each retreat is designed to pro- 
vide a warm environment for open, 
honest sharing of life experiences, 
beliefs, and ideas through workshop 
presentations and, informal interac- 
tions. Space 1s limited, so please re- 
serve your spot ASAP. The deadline 
for registering is August 26th. For 
more information and to register for 
the retreat, please visit the Exponent 
II website at www.exponentil.org. 








Partaking of the Divine 


by Sandra Clark Jergensen 
Baltimore, Maryland 


I didn’t always have a testimony of the 
Word of Wisdom. I just knew that be- 
ing a Mormon meant I didn’t smoke 
or drink, and when my friends ordered 
venti caramel cappuccinos, I ordered 
steamed milk with a shot of hazelnut 
syrup. In my mind, such omissions 
meant I could check obedience to the 
Word of Wisdom off my to-do list. 

Perhaps many people understand 
the Word of Wisdom that way—as 
more about prohibitions than provi- 
sions, limits rather than directives. I 
certainly did, but I now realize that I 
was missing the point and the blessings. 
By seeing what I couldn’t or shouldn’t 
do, I didn’t really understand the pur- 
pose of the message: to look to God in 
temporal things as well as spiritual. 

Consuming what was really good 
for my body wasn’t something to which 
I had given much thought. For most of 
my adolescence I thought mostly about 
what not to eat. Control of my body, 
mind, and actions was what I craved 
more than food. I romanticized the idea 
of a perfect body—not the perfected 
one that is supposed to arise in the next 
life, but the kind of distorted, unhealthy 
one an anorexic teenager dreams up. I 
figured that with enough will power, I 
would have the body and control that 
were so irresistible and elusive to me. 
I wasn’t one to exercise the “prudence 
and thanksgiving” as discussed in verse 
11 of Doctrine and Covenants Section 
89. Rather, I practiced deprivation, 
scrutinized fat grams, and only let the 
smallest amount of food possible past 
my lips. 

Unsurprisingly, this didn’t bring me 
joy in God’s good earth or in my own 
body. I loathed them both. My need to 





eat was in conflict with my desire for 
external perfection and mental control. 
Eating when I was mad or upset was 
a weakness to me, a lack of control, 
something I could not do, even when I 
was hungry. Once, after a botched au- 
dition where my nerves had beaten my 
preparation, I needed to relax and eat 
something because I was hungry, but I 
just couldn’t. In my mind, eating meant 
another failure, another defeat, and 
further proof that not only had I been 
unable to control myself in my audi- 
tion and sing the way I knew I could; 
it meant I couldn’t even control my ap- 
petite. 

When I didn’t eat, I felt powerful 
and in control, but the feeling only last- 
ed until I ate and felt vulnerable again. 
Food wasn’t about nourishment, the 
sustenance of soul and stomach. No, it 
was something I sometimes saw only 
as a frustrating essential. I knew I had 
to eat eventually, but eating was also 
something of which I didn’t always feel 
worthy. Choosing what to eat was diffi- 
cult, and the choices were usually taste- 
less and completely devoid of joy. I feel 
certain that the fat-free beans sprinkled 
with fat-drained cheese, rolled in a dry 
fat-free tortilla isn’t the definition of 
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food God intended to “please the eye 
and gladden the heart.” (D&C 59:18) I 
repeated these behaviors and emotions 
at varied levels for years. There is just 
no lasting satisfaction with an eating 
disorder. Many people who have expe- 
rienced an eating disorder can tell you 
that voice inside your brain may sound 
like you, but gets darker and more co- 
ercive all the time. I heard that voice. I 
couldn’t listen to the Spirit because my 
eating disorder was too loud, especially 
whenever I was disappointed, let down, 
and vulnerable. That voice enticed me 
to feed (or not feed) my body in a way 
that was inconsistent with the way 
I think God wants us to nourish and 
care for our bodies. The semester that 
I tried out a major that didn’t suit me 
was an especially low point. Classes 
and examinations that didn’t play to my 
strengths and learning style only drove 
home the emptiness that sunk through 
my heart into my stomach. Doubt and 
fear filled up that emptiness. I’ve never 
felt temptation to give into them stron- 
ger. 


That voice in my head, the one that 
was not my own, was getting louder. It 
made me feel as though my tailor-made 
spirit and body were no longer a per- 
fect fit for each other. I lost rather than 
gained the “freshman fifteen.” I seemed 
proud of my achievement on the out- 
side. However, inside I wasn’t as confi- 
dent. I was shrinking within even faster 
than I was on the outside. 

I finally became so needy for some 
kind of change that I started praying for 
help. Up to this point it hadn’t occurred 
to me to pray for help. Something as 
rudimentary as eating and not eating 
didn’t seem like something important 
enough to talk to God about, yet I sud- 
denly realized that I needed to do that 
more than anything else at that mo- 
ment. Frankly, all of my prayers over 
each of my meals were in vain if I 
couldn’t ask God to bless the body that 
ate the blessed food. 

And then there was a glimmer. 
A thought. An awakening. I could 
change, but I realized that I needed to 
do the thing I am weakest at—ask for 


help. From that prayer, I began to 
find my answer: more hope could 
come, but I had to seek it. I asked 
my bishop for a blessing. I could 
hardly say anything else other 
than request the blessing I so 
sorely needed. But from the mo- 
ment it began, that blessing in- 
stantly released the white-knuck- 
led grip I had held to my denial 
of my eating disorder. My entire 
body and soul softened with re- 
lief while my bishop spoke the 
words I needed to hear. Words of 
love, courage, and confirmation 
poured forth and reminded me of 
who I was: someone worthy of 
better, someone who should start 
listening to a voice that encour- 
ages, rather than discourages. I 
felt impressed that food was im- 
portant, but my focus was wrong. 
I needed to find the joy and thanksgiv- 
ing I had been missing. I needed to lis- 
ten to the Spirit rather than the voice in 
my head. 

I came away from that blessing so 
lifted. God knew where I was, cared for 
me, and was ready to help me emerge. 
It has taken years to grow past those 
old feelings I cultivated about food and 
control. I still catch myself harboring 
negative thoughts occasionally. Dur- 
ing one summer of struggling I made 
another connection. While research- 
ing ancient temples for a paper, I read 
Corinthians 3:17, “For if any man de- 
file the temple of God, him shall God 
destroy, for the temple of God is holy, 
which temple ye are.” I began to see 
my body as a divine creation worthy of 
my acceptance, attention, and love. 

Though I had worked hard to accept 
that my body was worthy to be cared 
for, 1t was only years later, married and 
expecting my first child, that I took this 
perspective to the next level and re- 
ally started eating better-quality foods. 
I had no choice. I literally couldn’t 
stomach processed food. Everything 
with preservatives had me running 
somewhere to empty the unwelcome 





contents of my stomach. What I craved 
most is exactly what was good for 
me: fresh, whole foods. I befriended 
legumes and greens and cut back on 
animal products. I began to emphasize 
fresh fruit, vegetables, and grains in my 
diet and read about the whole food and 
local food movement. I began to cook 
and eat what was in season. I started 
trusting myself more and really learned 
how to cook for my body and spirit. I 
felt fantastic. 

I am getting to the point now where 
I don’t see the Word of Wisdom as an- 
other box to check. It has become a 
guide for me that has changed my un- 
derstanding of food and my relation- 
ship to it. 

Is it odd to say that God 1s in a bowl 
of creamy pearled barley risotto with 
herbed sautéed mushrooms? Or maybe 
in the multi-grained loaves of bread I 


make, or in the jewel-toned beets I grow 
in my garden? Sometimes I think He 1s. 
I’ve read news blips about people who 
have seen the face of God or the Vir- 
gin Mary in a tortilla, slice of toasted 
bread, or potato chip. The scorch-mark 
effigies on the surface are discernable, 
but the “God in barley, bread and beets” 
that I am experiencing feels much more 
literal. 

Some people say prayers at each 
meal so they can remember to give 
thanks for their meal. To me, the food 
itself and the opportunity to eat it and 
feel joy are the reason to be grateful. 
I say prayers of appreciation before I 
eat, but I feel like I really have come 
to know God as I eat with thanksgiving 
and live the Word of Wisdom. 

I have so much to be thankful for. 
God’s great variety and creativity— 
the difference between a heavy kabo- 
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cha squash that can store for months 
and a delicate juneberry that will only 
last a few days, or the mouthfeel of a 
custardy mango, or the way a newly 
picked pea pops when I bite down. God 
is in each one. Everything I experience 
points me back to the Creator of it all. 
And I am glad. 

As I have been guided to reread the 
Word of Wisdom, study more about 
food, and learn how to cook it, I have 
been blessed. I feel like I have really 
healed my past issues. I can fully en- 
joy food without swallowing guilt 
with every bite. Rather, I swallow the 
heaven and earth and God’s mercy in 
my meals. Living the Word of Wisdom 
and finding peace in food enabled me 
to receive the sacrament not just on 
Sundays, but daily. Now, I partake of a 
bit of the divine with every good thing 
leat. m 
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